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| a foreign power. . . . It is a war power. 


“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munic- 


| ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 


and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Presipent oF 
tae Unrrep Srares, but the Commanper or Tae ARMY, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. *, .. From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
CIViL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Concress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WMNICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
witH, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
I say itisaw ~ 


| power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 


it be a war ot invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 


| has power to cry on the war, and wust CARRY IT ON, AC- 


CORDING TO THE LAws OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 


| an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
| tions swept by the boarg, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THS 

















pS ee ible fi debts of tt | pace or rHew. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
b a! ttee, bub are not ery jn ain vit a a | array, the commanders of both armics have power to eman- 
pee CE Rig ee Dm me Sie an | eipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”—J.Q ADaMa, 
" yacxsom, and WILLIAM L. Garrison, Jr. 
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Selections. 


GREAT FUNERAL. 


tyad in Richmond, Va., on the 3d inst., of A se- 
stack of the Creal Union Army, in convulsions 
most violent—in contortions and writhings the 
saidd painful -The Foul Spirit of Secesston. It was 
org in Charleston, 5. C., in 1860, and though but 
years old it at one time possessed great vigor, 
+t Jate it has been in a dechning condition, 
ry. horrid monster, though cat off in its childhood, 
. J lone enough to work great wickedness in the 
ie Ttravaged the land with fire and sword, it 
sok the life-blood of millions of men, and filled the | 
‘solo country With Jamentations of widows and | 
It at last grew so detestable that even its 
nends, its foster-parents, showed the utmost resent- i 
vot whenever called by its name, and now it is| 
sd there “ are none so poor to do it reverence.” 
“The fyneral ceremonies will take place at Charles- 
< (on the 14th of April, when a Grand Pro- 





nation 


ennans. 





n will be formed, 
ORDER OF PROCESSION. 


THE DEMON OF REBELLION, 
nin a Flaming Car by Ignorance, Arrogance and | 
A nave TY. 
i 


Jere. Davis axp us CABINET, 


with halters around their necks. 


Tur Reset ConGRress, 
Two and Two, each with Cap and Bells. 
Tue Srinvr or NULLivicaTion, 


As ¢ ‘hief Physic ian. 


3K ARERS, 


PaLn f=) 
Slavery, hi State Sovereignty, 
Aristocracy, 3 Injustice, 
Inhumanity, ~ Anarchy. 
HIS SATANIC MAJESTY, 
(With his tail between his legs) as Chief Mourner. 





lHE GREAT COPPERHEAD SERPENT, 
With his fangs drawn and head bruised by the Goddess 
of Libe rly. 
Fscont—Two Hundred Knights of the Golden Circle, | 
headed by Clim nt Vell-nd-gh-m in sackcloth, with | 


brazen helmet. 
THE GODDESS OF DISCORD—In Weepers. 
rright hand a torch ¢ rpiring—In her left a bloody | 


broken sword. 


texepict ArnnoLp anp Aaron Burr, 
h standard—Motto: “ Birds of a@ Feather flock 
Together.” 


Tur Sournerner wno was Equat To Five Yan- | 
KEES, (very gaunt.) 
Standard—Motto: “ We've driven the 
Richmond!” 
Kerresentatives or Tue “ Superior Race.” 
laa Donkey Car, bearing this Motto—* We retreat only 
it we may not be contaminated by the touch of 


enemy into | 


Powe 
mudsilis, 


Secession Newsparer SCRIBBLERS, 
With Motto—* We told you so!” 
\ Bopy or tax Exeouisu Tory Nosiviry, 
Wh Motto—* The Bubble of Republicanism has burst, 
and blown us all to the devil.” 


Nassau Brockape Runners. 

Motto—* Our occupation’s gone.” 
Buitisn Buitpers or Reset Cruisers, 
iwels—Motto: “ The Confederacy has gone to look 


after the Alabama.” 


Tur Geyivses or tne New York News, Berian 
Brown, ETC., 
In their original Wackness.—Motto: “ The ‘days of our 
years are few and evil.” 

Cant, piled with Confederate Currency and Bonds, 
reams, marked “ Waste Paper.” 

THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 
Standard—Motto : 
“Since I was so soon done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for.” 

sco American Flag. 


—\up b 


a rane 


Mi, NASBY “MAKES A DELEGASHUN UV | 
HISSELF,” AND VISITS THE PRESIDENT. 
Int's Rest, (which is in the stait av ) 

Noo Gersey,) May 15, 1865. | 5 

_ All the staits uv the North, and the heft uv them | 
“ently subjugated, all the Sosieties, Assciashans | 
“d Churebis that ever I heard uv, hev sent delega- | 





“uns for the purpus uv volunteerin 2 advise Jonson, | 
the noo Presydent. Feelin that Noo Gersey should | 
. be behind in the advise bizness, I elected myself 
Wa Spun, borrered a clene shirt, and traveled 2 
« ““ugton, I wuz announst ez “a delegashun 
“ou Noo Gersey,” and wuz to wunst ushered in 2 
we presents. 
hg Wher is the delegashun ?” ejakulated the Pres- 
“at; “hurry em up, for I've thirteen more to re- 
Reeve this allernoon.” 
*; An ‘roo Jonson,” said I, impressively, “ I rep- 
ae Noo Gersey, a stait that hez just dun honor 
= pe then Ceest Presydent.” 

Troo,” returned he; “ sich staits honour patriots 
ater the ver dead.” 


“1 resp , 
I resent the insinooashun, with skorn. Ez proof | 





mo the murder uv the Presydent rung the poplar | 
hart uy ; : yder 4 
and ‘4 Noo Gersey, let me say sir, that the Camden 
b x abet Drekturs, at a meetin called for the 

Papas, a 


slootely votid 2 carry the corps uv the de- 
ea jesydent over the road for half fare ! a honor 
“Wee akordid to enny livin or ded individjooal. | 
nleedee that pars. Noo Gersey needs no speshl 
ven ther she stands. Look at her—ef you hev 


‘TOSCODe, 


' 
eest 
st |} 





“T com, ie 
um, Androo, ez a originel Dimocrat, who, 


Vhateve . > 
dante tet sins he may hev committed, never 
vy ch his tikkit or dilootid his whisky. In bebatf 
Paros Dimocrisy I speek. 
imme hez been menshund 2 yoo wunst er twict, a 
Sut oe responsibility rests on yoor sholders. The 
Meeleht ‘ats struggled fer their rites, but were 
* ma they fought like heroes, but fell, becoz 
Yoor _ powerin numbers aginem. They're down— 
dy? tp is on 2 their necks. What will yoo 
toys? 2° Stind em, or will yoo be magnani- 
Wanst we 


tgin—it » wuz a happy nashun, and we kin be so 
SH rests ‘\ 


with voo. You must consiliate the Di- 


| the only standard of duty was utifity. 
| of nationality had been forgotten. 


vidin yoo'll stop now. 


Woo our Suthhern bretherin ; people.—a true man, untrammelled by social, schol- 


back with jentle words. They air a_high-spiritid | astic, ecclesiastical, political or legal creeds, theories, | 


and sensative race, that kin never be subjoogatid. | or precedents, obliged to confront the 
Take em agin to yoor buzzum, and dont humiliate | against the country, with the true principles and 


em by degradin condishns. Give em a chanse 2 | 


fergive us fer whalin uv em. 


drown and the rest uv the Guvners back 2 their va- | did more by his acts to shape the course after the | 
rious capitols—give Lee and Forist and Boregard | law of human progress than any other man. 
their posisbuns in the regular army, and penshun the | 


disabled confedrate heroes. 

Ther musn’t be no hangin. 
fortnit staitsman, Davis-—he fell in 2 your hands be- 
coz he wuz ignorent uv the style uv yoor [laite 
Linkin’s}] minyuns. He mite have knode that the 
sojers never seed a woman takin to the woods with- 
out chasin her. But he must not be hung. Democri- 
sy looks upon the matter thus : 

* Yoocan’t hang a man fer conspirin agin the 


| 
| 
Gavernment onless he taiks up arms. 


“ Ef a few take up arms, it’s only a riot, and no 
hangin matter, cept when Ablishnists like John 


Brown do it. In such cases, hangin is alluz in order. | scale; from a little navy of twenty-six vessels, now 


“ Ef a number of staits do it, it’s a revoloosben, 
and them ez yoo capcher must be treeted ez bellyjig- 
ger ants, and prizners uz war. To hang prizners uv 
war, Androo, is murder. 

This wood probably satisfy the South. At the 
North, less is reqwired. The Dimocracy is eesly 
consiliated. Give our leeders enuff uv the offises 2 
support em, with the privylege uv managin things 2 
soot us, and the trubble is ore. On them terms we'll 
support yoor Administrashen, or any other man’s, 
corjerly and hartily, and peese will agin wave her 
white pinyuns over the land, and will continue 2 
wave em ontil the Suthern hart is agin fired. 

] hev dun—Noo Gersey hez spoke. 

I rather spect my words will bare froot. 
out fur a change uv policy. 

PETROLEUM V. NASBY, 

Lait Paster uv the Church uv the Noo Dispensa- 

shun.” 


Look 


TRIBUTE TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Extract from a Memorial Address on Abraham 
Lincoln, delivered at the Hall of the Mechanics’ In- 


stitute, in Saint John, N. B., June 1, 1865, at the in- 
vitation of the Citizens, by Charles M. Ellis, Esq., of | 


Boston :— 


Once justice, liberty, law, the nation; now, expe- 
diency, slavery, the States. 
the spirit and purpose of earlier days. But now 
public men, the rostrum, the pulpit, the professional 
chair, moralists, publicist, jurists, taught that the ba- 
sis of all nationality was compromise, expediency. 
Ignoring the elements of national law, the principles 
of liberty, they sought to revive a long-exploded 
system of morals and of men. 


itself patriotism, they proclaimed that that morality 
which regarded absolute justice was puerile, foolish, 
impious ; that one nation, any nation was possible 


| only by compromise ; that patriotism was the noblest 


practical limitation of universal philanthropy, and 
The ethics 


son were the legitimate result. The policy of the 
parties, the measures of leading men, the statutes, 


decrees of the courts ; popular preaching ; the press, | 


teachings of schools and colleges ; the tests of social, 
political fellowship ; the laws of 1793 and of 1850 ; 
the policy of territorial extension from Louisiana to 
Texas, Kansas, California; the dogma of Calboun ; 
the constitutional theory of Webster ; the compro- 
mises of Clay ; Andover; Princeton ; Cambridge ; 
judges; lawyers; divines; writers and scholars— 
all, all social, political, commercial influences joined 
in assertions that the original law of liberty was a 
sham. ‘They united to undermine the ancient na- 
tionality. 

Their rule was absolute, and seemed to be sure. 
Arrogant, intolerant, they began the work of pro- 
scription. The mails were rifled; speech and the 
press muzzled ; liberty sacrificed ; the States stood 
first; the Nation was their servant, and Slavery’s. 


Slavery ruled. Nationality was dying out. If peace | 


had continued, revolution would have been com- 
pleted, ruin have come. © 

A few moralists who taught justice ; a few divines 
who preached the law of God; a few statesmen who 
held to the eternal obligation of divine law ; poets 
who sang for freedom ; and popular writers and ora- 
tors who nursed the nation’s love for liberty, most 


of them without position or power, and powerless to | 


act against all this machinery of evil,—Channing, 
Garrison, Adams, Parker, Whittier, Stowe, Sumner, 
Chase, and such,—kept alive the nation’s heart. 

So revolution was going on; the country was 
drifting to ruin. Slavery bad controlled, and near- 
ly practically extinguished both liberty and nation- 
ality. 

But the tempest of war came, and cleared the air 
again. When the shot was fired on Sumter,and the 
flag hauled down, the scaffolding of the old parties, 
creeds, philosophies, fell to the dust in a moment. It 


| was obvious that it was treason against patriotism ; 


secession against nationality ; compromise against 
principle; slavery against humanity; expediency 
against justice. Partiesdissolved. All this machinery 
stopped. The people hastened to undo the vile 
work of generations. The nation had been living 
on, and turned even the work of evil toits account. 

It was plain, too, that all this machinery was 
thrown out of gear, useless, powerless, in a moment. 
For it had all depended on the civil administration 
of the government in its several branches, and the 
modes of controlling the masses in the walks and 
ways of peace; and now came war ! The whole 
people must move as a military body, with their com- 
mander, by the laws of war. So all that vanished. 
Slavery, the naked, deadly, loathsome monster, must 


| be met face to face. There could be no parly, no | gether, I derive an abiding faith in your probity, 


compromise. It was life or death with them now. 
All at once the old nation was alive again ; morals 

were taught; religion was preached ; justice de- 

creed ; the Constitution was read as it had been in 


the beginning. The war power, as legitimate, as | public 
necessary as the civil power, brought to an instant to receive, if even from private and unofficial 


litical system that had never been 


test parts of the 
fore. 


thoroughly tried 


years. : ; 
You have noted his gradual development, mind 


conscience of the sti 
acts of the military and civil power ; vast armies 


her ancient course again. 





Roerisy 5 ’ 3 

and “ag party North is magnanymus. We 

avin.) “© fergive yoo fer havin drafted us, fer 
tart ust - 


° support a unconstooshunel war, pro- 


Restore ther niggars, | as well as inclined to heed the heart and conscience 
yay ther war debt, invite Magoffin and Vance and | 


Yoo’ve cot that un- | would be difficult to conceive how any man could 


You know what were | 


Unblushingly, nay | 
with fervor and zeal, with sheer madness that fancied | 


Secession, trea- | 


It was the fortune of Abraham Lincoln to move | 
with his people, its leader and head, in this vast | which has, I think, arrested less attention than it 
movement of American socicty, sweeping on again merits: not the aspect of right; not the question 
in the tide of humanity, and in his brief term sweep- | whether, in restoring to a lowly and humble race, 
ing away before it to oblivion the shades of seventy 


heart and soul; and as the reason, sentiments, and 
people stirred, he regulated the 


the resources of a continent; the events of genera- 
tions, ages, crowded into these four years, so that, at 
the helm, he brought safe this mighty ship back to 


So, in four short years, this man who came, un- 
heralded, unknown, from the mass of the people, by 
his native greatness, or because he was a man of the 


wers and 
whole power of the government in open war ; obliged 
|of the people and of humanity, and that alone,— 


- > e 
And without regarding the power he had vested 
in him by his high’ office and supreme command, it 





have acquired over so vast an empire such complete | 
| moral control; as it is impossible to name one whose | 
| motives in the exercise of supreme power were so | 
/completely unquestionable. Therefore the people 
lof his country recognize him as you all do; as the | 
|representative American—the most American of | 
Americans—the exponent of American life. | 

Under him, what a revolution has been wrought ! | 
| From profound peace, with no preparation for war, | 
{an army of two million men, war on the vastest 





| about seven hundred vessels of war; manufactures | 
| developed enough to reimburse this outlay of thou- 
| sands of millions; the enfranchised Jabor of a race 
| enongh to repay it; the energy, courage, principles 
| of the people developed ; from an inferior the coun- 
| try became a first rate power ; it has advanced more 
| in these four years of trial than in fifty of prosperity, 
| as a young man grows more in one year of adversi- 
| ty than in many of apparent success. 

| © But all this fiche. progress is nothing besides 
|the moral regeneration of the country; nothing 
whatever. 

Under him, by the blessing of the good God, the 
people preserved the country entire ; the law of Lib- 
erty was restored to rule; Nationality triumphed. 

It is now plain that Nationality is Humanity ; 
| that, in fighting our cause, we have fought for you, 
| for self-government, and liberty regulated by law 
| everywhere; for civilization, and the progress of 
| mankind. 
| The work of his day, his work, was well done, all 
| done: the work of war felling and burning the for- 
jest. If the work of this day and the coming times, 
| of clearing, culture, civilization, be done as well, it 
| will be his glory to have redeemed America. If we 
fail, now or hereafter, and the roots of evil sprout 
and grow again, his will be the glory of having be- 
gun that work, ours the shame of its failure. Few, | 
| if any, name will stand out stronger or brighter | 
| in history than that of Abraham Lincoln. 
| How fortunate in his death! Having meekly, 
;manfully, religiously, a faithful servant of his peo- 
| ple and his God, done the greatest work of the 
ages ; still the same simple, honest, trusting Chris- 
| tian, he laid aside the robes of mortality to see his 
country united, free, its Union sanctified and cement- 
ed by his martyrdom; its heart throbbing with love 
and gratitude inexpressible for him; and men of 
every clime, humanity joining in benedictions to 
| him the good, the great, the true. 
| Blissful translation! Sufficient reward; that a 
| life of such glorious service should have been 
crowned with a death not less serviceable to the ho- | 
ly cause to which his life was devoted, which enlist- | 
ed for country and for him the sympathies of the | 
world. “On earth his name will last, long after the | 
| monuments men will erect shall have all crumbled | 

to dust. As it is inscribed in the motto above you, 
“ The memory of the just is blessed.” The best | 
|monument will be the completion of the work tliat | 
follows emancipation. Let the four million he freed 
,asmen be men. To teach a boy to work, set him | 
|to work. To make a man a good citizen, make him | 
a citizen. If there be risks as there are, take them. | 
There can be no risk so great as that of leaving a 
root or fibre of the evilin the ground. Let us leave 
jno distinction which may increase; none to recall 
the evil days. Let us root out slavery, and all trace 
| of it, now and forever. 
| Then will the world see the true glory of this 
| war now closed, and of his life of devoted patriot- 
}ism; that the law of all laws is the divine law; 
| know the meaning and the strength of self-govern- 
/ment; that no State can stand secure that violates 
the law of human liberty and the justice of God. 
| These colonies are all but waves of a mighty 
| race, sweeping to those and to other shores ; to Ply- 
{mouth rock and to Canada; to California, India, 
and Australia. In the course of centuries, the les- 
| sening differences of time and form will all be for- 
gotten. Little will be remembered but such mighty 
convulsions in its course, if the unity and current 
of the life of the race itself be clear. 

Possibly, at some future day, your colony and 
ours, of common origin; inheriting the same. insti- 
tutions; with the same native love for liberty and 
law, justice and the right; alike in climate, pro- 

ductions, wants, position; with one history in com- 
|mon; one common destiny; contiguous; with no 
natural barrier; so free in intercourse ; so glad to 
{receive tokens of good will, may be evé& more 
closely united. 
| But, whether ever united, or only joined in friend- 
| ly alliance as now, till all shall have developed laws 
of self-government, and, in the progress of mankind, 
| the people have become more a law unto themselves, 
| you will ever feel a just pride that in this, their 
trial-day, our people, your kinsmen, proved true to 
the spirit of their fathers; defended their faith that 
| religious truth is the basis of government, and will 
| honor the name of Abraham Lincoln, the savior of 
| bis country, the martyr for American Liberty. 
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| LETTER FROM ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
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NEGRO SUFFRAGE AND REPRESENTATIVE POPU- 


LATION. 


{ 
| To THE PRESIDENT: 
| Sir: From the recollections, now twenty years 


: 
| old, of the years when we were Congressmen to- 





your patriotism, and your stern devotion to demo- 
| cratic principles. Suffer me to address you, and 
| through you to the People over whom you preside, 
|a few considerations touching a great measure of 
icy. 1 know that it is your habit kindly 


| . 

| source, such honest suggestions as are of a character 
| involving sectional harmony and the national safety. 
There is an aspect of the negro-suffrage question 


| down-trodden for ages, their outraged liberty, we 
| ought to give them the ballot to defend it; but a 
+ | question more selfish, relating to our owa race; one 
not of sentiment but of calculation ; essentially prac- 
tical and of imminent importance. 

+| Permit me, first, to recall to your notice a few facts 
which any one, by reference to the census of. 1860 
and to the Constitution, can verify. 

The actual population of the States composing the 
Union, and their representative population, bave 
hitherto differed considerably : the actual population 
in 1860 being upward of thirty-one millions, (31,- 








148,047,) and the representative population about 


twenty-nine millions and a half only (29,553,273). 
The difference between the two is nearly one mil- 
lion six hundred thousand (1,594,774). See Com- 
pendium of Census, pages 131, 132. 

The reason of this is apparent. In the year 1860) 
there were, in round numbers, four million of slaves 
(3,950,531) in these States. These slaves were not | 
estimated, in the representative population, man for 
man. Five of them were estimated as three; for by | 
the Constitutional provision regulating the basis of 
representation, (Art 1, Sec. 2, {J 3,) there was to be 
taken the whole number of free persons, and three- 
fifths of all other persons. Two-fifths of the “ other 
persons ” were left out. But two-fifths of four millions 
is one million six hundred thousand. 

About two million four hundred thousand of the 
slaves are to be regarded as having entered, under 
the last Census, into the basis of representation. In 
other words, the white slaveholding population of the 
South obtained a political advantage the same as 
that which they would have reaped by actual addi- 
tion to their population of two million four hundred 
thousand free persons. As under the last Census the 
ratio of representation was fixed at one hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand (Census, page 22,) the South, 
in virtue of that legal fiction of two million four 
hundredthousand additional freemen, had eighteen 

embers of Congress added to her representation. 
Her total number of representatives being eighty- 
four, she owed more than one-fifth of that number 
to her slave property. It follows that if, in a repub- 
lican government, the number of free persons be the 
proper basis of representation, she had upward of 
one-fifth more political influence than her just share. 
Each one of her voters possessed a power (so far as 
the election of the President and of the House of 
Representatives was concerned) greater by one-fifth 
than that of each Northern voter. 

No man friendly to equal rights, even if (being a 
white man) he restricts the principle to persons of 
his own color, will offer a justification of a partition 
of political power so unfair as this. It was not de- 
fended, on principle, by those who assented to it. It 
was accepted as a necessity, or supposed necessity, 
in the construction, out of discordant materials, of 
the American Union. 

We of the North have hitherto acted upon it, as 
men under duress—our hands bound by the Consti- 
tution—as it were under protest. We preferred un- | 
equal division of power, as regards the two great 
sections of the Republic, to the chance of anarchy. 

That was in the past. Are we, in the future, havy- 
ing got rid, by terrible sacrifice, of the cause of that 
injustice, still to tolerate the injustice itself, even in | 
aggravated form ? Doubtless, now that our hands are | 
tree, we have no such intention. Let us take heed | 
lest we increase and perpetuate this abuse, as_ men | 
often do, without intention. 

Seldom, if ever, has there been imposed on any 
ruler a task more thickly surrounded with difficulties | 
than that, now before you, of reconstruction in the 
late insurrectionary States. Uncertain as we are of | 
the sentiments and intentions of men just emerging 
from a humiliating defeat, little more can be done | 
than to institute an experiment, and then wait to see | 
what comes of it. It would be premature to lay | 
down any settled plan from which, let events turn | 
as they will, there is to be no departure. We are | 
traversing unknown and treacherous seas, and must | 
take soundings as we go. Nor should we omit the | 
»recaution of a sharp look-ont for breakers ahead. | 

t seems tome that we may expect such on the 
course we are pursuing. 

The present experiment appears to be, to leave 
the work of reconstructing Government in the late 
rebel South to the loyal whites; or, more accurately 
stated, to the whites who shall have purged them- 
selves from the crime of treason (actual or implied) | 
so far as an oath, taken from whatever motive, can 
effect such purgation. Will this experiment, if it 
proceed unimpeded, result in the permanent exclu- 
sion of the negro from suffrage ? 

In proof that it will, it might suffice to remember 
that these men have grown up in the belief—have 
been indoctrinated from the cradle in the conviction 
—that the African is a degraded race. Add that 
the war has brought the blacks and whites of the 
South into antagonistic relations, exasperating 
against the former alike the rich planters, from 
whose mastership they fled, and the “ poor whites,” 
who always hated them, and to whom emancipation 
(raising despised ones to their level) is a personal 
affront. | 

But there is a motive for exclusion in this case | 
stronger than anger, more powerful than hatred— 
the incentive of self-aggrandizement. They who are 
made the judges are to be the gainers—unfairly but 
vastly the gainers—by their own decision. 

Observe the working of this thing. By the Con- 
stitution the representative population is to consist 
of all free persons and three-fifths of all other per- 
sons. If, by next Winter, slavery shall have disap- 
peared, there will be no “ other persons ” in the 
South. Her actual population will then coincide 
with her representative population. She will have 
gained, as to Federal representation, 1,600,000 per- 
sons. She will be entitled, not as now to 84 mem- 
bers, but to 94; and her votes for President will be 
in proportion ; Congress, if it intends that the Con- 
stitutional rule shall prevail, will have to alter the 
oe Raa 80 as to correspond to the new order 

things. 

Now, if the negro is admitted to vote, the Consti- 
tutional rule will operate justly. For then each 
voter in the South will have precisely the same po- 
litical inflacnce as a voter in the North. The un- 
just three-fifth principle will have disappeared for- 
ever. 

On the other hand, if color be deemed cause of 
exclusion, then all the political power which is with- 
held from the emancipated slave is gained by the South- 
ern white. 

For though, by law, we may deny suffrage to the 
freedman, we cannot prevent his being reckoned 
among those free persons who constitute the basis of 
representation. His presence, whether disfranchised 
or not, adds, in spite of all we can do, to the politi- 
cal influence of the State, for it increases the nnm- 
ber of its votes for President, and the number of its 
representatives in Congress. Now, somebody must 
gain by this. The gain is shared equally by every 
actual actual voter in the State. If, in any State, 
the number of blacks and whites is equal, and if, in 
that State, blacks are excluded from voting, then 
every white voter will go tothe polls armed with 
twice the political power enjoyed by a white voter 
in any Northern State. But again, this is on the 
supposition that every white adult in the State is 
loyal, and therefore entitled to vote. 

_ Are the half of all Southern male adults at this 
time, or will they be for years to come, more than 
lip-loyal if even that? I think you will not say that 
they are. Jt would surely be an extravagant calcu- 
lation. If more than half the whites in ex-insurrec- 
tionary States shall actually qualify themselves as 
voters, will you not find yourself compelled to ad- 
ininister the Government, in the late secession por- 
tion of the Union, through the agency of its ene- 
mies? One-third would be a full estimate, in my 





But let us assume that two-thirds of all the white 
male adults of the South become voters, and that 
they exclude from suffrage, by law or by Constitu- 
tional provision, all persons of color, what would be 
the political consequences under such a state of 


| things? If, (as we may roughly estimate,) by de- 


struction through war and by depletion of popula- 
tion through emigration to Mexico, to Kurope and 
elsewhere, the number of whites throughout the 
late rebel States shall have been reduced until 
blacks and whites exist there in nearly equal num- 
bers, then, in the case above supposed, each voter 
in these States, when he approached the ballot-box 
during a Congressional or Presidential elettion, 
would do so wielding THREE TIMES as much political 
influence as a voter ina Northern State. This vast 
advantage once gained by Southern whites, is it 
likely that they will ever relinquish it ? 

Nor, if we disfranchise the negro, is there any 
escape from such consummation, except by rooting 
out from the Constitution the principle that the 
whole number of free persons shall be the basis of 
representation. But that principle lies at the base 
of all free government. We abandon republizan- 
ism itself when we discard it. 

Thus it appears that the present experiment in 
reconstruction, if suffered to run its course, and if 
interpreted as I think we have just cause to fear 
that it will be, tends (inevitably, it may be said) to 
bring about two results : 

First: 'To cause the disfranchisement of the freed- 
man. Whether we effect this directly, as by pro- 
vision of law, or by a disqualifying clause in a proc- 
lamation, or whether we do it by leaving the decis- 
ion to his former masters and his old enemies, mat- 
ters nothing except in form and in words ; the re- 
sult is brought about with equal certitude in either 
way. Passion, prejudice and self-interest concur to 
produce this result. 

Second: It establishes—not the odious three-fifth 
clause, not even merely a fve-fifth clause—but 
something much worse than either. It permits the 
investiture of the Southern white with a preponder- 
ance of political power, such as no class of men, in 
a democratic Republic, ever enjoyed since the world 
began. 

T do not—believe me in this, Mr. President—over- 
look or underrate the grave embarrassments that 
beset your path, turn as you will. I call to mind 
the overbearing influence of passion and prejudice, 
and I admit that when these prevail, in exaggerated 
form, throughout a large portion of any nation, a 


| wise ruler recognizes the fact of their existence, and 


regulates his acts accordingly. But the sway of 
passion and prejudice, despotic for a season, has but 
a limited term of endurance, and should be treated 
as an evanescent thing. It is too transient and un- 
stable to furnish basis for a comprehensive system 
of policy. Tenderly it ahould be treated, but not 
falsely respected or weakly obeyed. 

Mercy, God-like attribute as it is, may run riot. 
It is very well, by act of grace, to restore to peni- 
tent Southern insurgents their legally forfeited 
rights ; let us be friends and fellow-citizens once 
more, as Christianity and comity enjoin. But to 


| suffer each of these returning rebels, when about to 


cast his vote for President or for Representatives of 
the people, to be clothed with three times as much 
power as is possessed by a Northern voter exercising 
a similar right, is, very surely, a somewhat superflu- 
ous stretch of clemency. 

And what manner of men, I pray you, are those 
whom we prupose thus to select from among their 


| fellows—granting them political powers unknown 


to democracy, investing them with privileges of an 
oligarchical character? It is ungenerous to speak 
harshly of a vanquished foe, especially of one who 
has shown courage and constancy worthy of the no- 
blest cause; but the truth is the truth, and is ever 
fitly spoken. They are men whose terrible misfor- 
tune it has been to be born and bred under a sys- 
tem the most cruel and demoralizing the world ever 
saw. The wisest of those who have been subjected 
to such a surrounding have confessed its evil power. 
“ There must doubtless,” said Jefferson in his Notes 
on Virginia, “ be an unhappy influence on the man- 
ners of our people, produced by the existence of 
slavery among us. The whole commerce between 
master and slave is a perpetual exercise of the most 
boisterous passions—the most unremitting despotism 
on one part, and degrading submissions on the other. 
* * * The man must be a prodigy who can re- 
tain his manners and his morals under such circum- 
stances.” (“ Notes,” p. 270.) 

These are the habitual results of the system. To 
what incredible excesses its occasional outbursts 
may run, we have frightful evidences daily coming 
before us; schemes of wholesale incendiarism, in- 
volving deaths by the thousand of women and chil- 
dren ; schemes to poison, by the malignant virus of 
the yellow fever, an entire community ; deliberate 

lans to destroy prisoners of war by insufferable 

ardships and slow suffering ; plots, too successful, 
alas! to shroud a nation in mourning by assassina- 
tron. 

Many honorable exceptions no doubt there are, 
in whom native virtue resists daily temptation, 
Such exceptions are to be found in all communities, 
no matter how pernicious the surroundings. But in 
deciding National questions we must be governed 
by the rule, not by the exceptions. 

The Southern whites subdivide into three classis : 
The slaveholders proper, many of whom are ex- 
cluded from pardon by the Proclamation of Am- 
nesty ; the “ whites,” and what may be called 
the yeomen of the South—of which last our coun- 
try feels that her worthy President is a noble type, 
and of which we may regard stout-hearted Parson 
Brownlow as a clerical example. 

If this last class, whence have come the sturdiest 
Union men in Secessiondom, constituted, like the 
mechanic of New England or the farmer of the 
West, a large proportion of the population, we 
might hope that it would leaven and redeem the ex- 
tremes of society around it. But it is found sparse 
and in inconsiderable numbers, except, perhaps, in 
Eastern Tennessee and the northern portion of 
North Carolina. The poor whites, of whom the 
clay-eating pine-lander of Georgia and other Gulf 
States is the type, far outnumber them. Of this 
last class Mrs. Fanny Kemble, in that wonderful 
book of hers, “ Journal of a Residence on a South- 
ern Plantation,” gives, from personal observation, a 
graphic description: “ They are, I suppose,” (she 
says) “the most degraded race of human beings 
claiming an Anglo-Saxon origin that can be found 
on the face of the earth—filthy, lazy, ignorant, bru- 
tal, proud, penniless savages, without one of the no- 
bler attributes that have been found occasionally al- 
lied to the vices of savage nature. They own no 
slaves, for they are, almcst without exception, ab- 
jectly poor; they will not work, for that, as they 
conceive, would reduce them to an equality with the 
abhorred ne ; they squat and steal and starve 
on the outskirts of this lowest of all civilized socie- 
ties, and their countenances bear witness to the 
2 ot of their condition and the utter degradation 

their natures.” (Journal p. 146.) 





judgment, fur the truly loyal. 


I have often encountered this class. T saw many 
of them last year while visiting, as member of a 





Government commission, some of the Southern 
States. Labor degraded before their eyes has ex- 
tinguished within them all respect of industry, all 
ambition, all honorable exertion, to improve their 
condition. When last I had the pleasure of seeing 
you at Nashville, I met there, in the office of°a gen- 
tleman charged with the duty of issuing transporta- 
tion and rations to indigent persons, black and 
white, a notable example of this strange class. He 
was a rebel deserter ; a rough, dirty, uncouth > 
imen of humanity—tall, stout and wiry-looking, 
rude and abrupt in speech and bearing, and clothed 
in tattered homespun. In no civil tone he demand- 
ed rations. When informed that all rations appli- 
cable to such a purpose were exhausted, he broke 
forth: “ What am I to do then? How am I to get 
home ? ” 

“ You can have no difficulty,” was the reply. “ It 
is but fifteen or eighteen hours down the river,” 
(the Cumberland.) “by steamboat, to where you 
live. I will furnish you transportation; you can 
work your way.” 

“ Work my way!” (#ith a scowl of angry eon- 
tempt.) “ I never did a stroke of work since I was 
born, and [ never expect to till my dying day.” 

The agent replied quietly: “ They will give you 
all you want to eat on board, if you will help them 
to wood.” ‘ 

“Carry wood!” he retorted with an oath. 
“ Whenever they ask me to carry wood, I'll tell 
them to set me on shore ; I had rather starve for a 
week than work for an hour; I don’t want to live 
in a world tha! can’t make a living out of without 
work.” 

Is it for men like that, ignorant, illiterate, vicious 
—fit for no decent employment om eerth except 
manual labor, and spurning al? labor as’ dation 
—is it in favor of such insolent sway: that we 
are to disfranchise the humble, quiet, hard-working 
negro? Are the votes of three such men as Stan- 
ton, Sumner or Garrison, Grant or Sherman, to be 
neutralized by the ballot of one such worthless bar- 
barian ? 

Are there not breakers ahead ? To such an issue 
as that may not the late tentatives at reconstruction, 
how faithfully soever conceived and intended for 
good, practically tend ? M 

The duty of the United States to guarantge to 
every State in the Union a republican form of gov- 
ernment is as sacred as the duty to protect each of 
them from invasion. Is that duty fulfilled when, 
with the power of prevention in our own hands, we 
suffer the white voter in the least loyal, the least in- 
telligent and the least industrious section of our 
country to usurp a measure of political power three- 
fold greater than in the rest of the nation a voter 
enjoys ? 

Will it be denied that we have the legal power in 
our own hands ? 

Unsuccessful Rebels cannot, by bits of paper call- 
ed Secession ordinances, take a State out of the 
Union ; but, by levying civil war, they can convert 
all the inhabitants of a State into public enemies, 
deprived, as such, by law, of their political rights. 
The United States can restore these rights—can 
pardon these public enemies. And we have a right 
to pardon on conditions; as, for example, on the 
condition that Slavery shall cease to exist; or on the 
condition that none of those persons, who form the 
basis of representation, shall, because of color, be de- 
prived of the right of suffrage. 

If we neglect to impose the first condition, the 
cause of the late Rebellion will continue, and will 
some day produce another. If we neglect to im- 
pose the second condition, an oligarchy, on an ex- 
tended scale, will grow up in one farge section of the 
country, working grave injustice to toward the voters 
of another section. The three-fifth abuse will réap- 
pear in a giant form. 

But if we suffer this, it cannot fail to produce, as 
Slavery produced, alienations and heart-burnings. 
Under any plan of reconstruction involving so fla- 
grant an injustice, it is in vain to expect harmony or 
permanent peace between the Northern and South- 
ern sections of the Union. 

It is not here denied, nor is it deniable, that under 
ordinary circumstances a State may, by a general 
law applicable to all, restrict the right of suffrage ; 
as, for example, to those who pay taxes, or to those 
who can read and write. And it is quite true that 
the effect of such a law would be to gjve additional 
political power to those who still enjoyed the elective 
franchise. But a State can only do this after she 
bas a State government in operation, and not when 
she is about to ffame one. North Carolina is in the 
Union as she has always been; but her people, hav- 
ing lost, by war against the Government, their politi- 
cal rights, are not allowed to go on under their old 
Constitution and laws. They have to begin again, 
As Idaho, if desiring to be a State, would have to do, 
the people of North Carolina have to elect members 
of a Convention, which Convention has to frame a 
State Constitution, to be presented, for acceptance 
or rejection, to Congress. Now, just as Idaho, tak- 
ing her first step toward State sovereignty, could 
not, on her own authority, begin by denying a vote 
in the election of members her Convention, to 
half her free population, or if she did, would find her 
Constitution rejected, for that cause, b Congress, as 
not emanating from the whole sha so, in my 
judgment, ought not North Carohus having forfeit- 
ed her State rights, and beginning ew as a Terri- 
tory does, to be permitted in advance to reject more 
than a third of her free ulation—361,522 out of 
992,622. I hope she will not so construe her rights 
as to venture on such a rejection. If she docs, Con- 
gress ought to reject her Constitution as authoriz- 
ed by a part of her people only. 

But, beyond all this, we cannot safely allow the 
negro-exemption clause to take its chance alon 
with other ible restrictions to suffrage whiek 
a State, fully organized, may see fit to enact. 
First, because of its magnitude. It is an act of os- 
tracism by one-half the free inhabitants of an entire 
section of country against the other half, equally 
free. Secondly, because of its character and results. 
It is an act of injustice by those who have assaulted 
the life of the nation against those who have defend- 
ed the national life ; an act by which we abandon to 
the tender mercies of the doubtfully loyal and the 
disguised traitor those whose loyalty has stood every 
test, unstained, unshaken ; men ignorant and simple 
indeed, but whose rude fidelity never failed either 
the Union fugitive beset in the forest, or the Union 
cause imperiled on the battle-field. 

The decision of a matter so grave as this should 
be taken out of the category of those rights which a 
State, at her option, may grant or may withhold ; 
because, being national in its consequences, it is na- 
tional in its character. ‘This isa matter for Federal 
interference, because, like emancipation, jf is a mat- 
- tects: ag) pinta: safety. 

tis because I know the frankness of 
character, Mr. President, that at ible rk of ~<a 
reetens : pam Pde to you thos frankly. It is 
use I am deeply im i 
tance of the ladies be Ge danas ee 

I think of our Union soldiers, the survivors of a 
thousand fields. 1 recall the leet days, not of von- 
flict but of triumpb, when Confederate arms were 


that I write to you at all. ! 
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stacked and Confederate paroles were given, and 
the stars and bars fell before the old flag. I remem- 
ber with what fierce fury those who surrendered 
at last, fought throughout a four years’ desperate 
effort to shatter into fragments that benignant Gov- 
ernment under which, for three-quarters of a centu- 
ry, they had enjoyed’ prosperity and protection. I 
remember all that was done and suffered and sacri- 
ficed before, through countless discouragements and 
reverses, treason’s plot was trampled down and the 
glorious ending was reached. And as in spirit I 
jollow victors and vanquished from the scene of 
conflict, I think that never was nation more gra- 
tuitously or more foully assailed, and never did na- 
tion owe to her deliverers from anarchy and dis- 
memberment a deeper debt of gratitude and good- 
will. 

Then I ask myself a great question. Shall these 
soldiers of liberty, returning from fields of death to 
Northern fields of labor and of peaceful contest—of 
contest in which the ballot is the only weapon, and 
the bulletin of defeat or victory is contained in the 
election-returns—shall these veterans, who have 
never flinched before military force, be overborne, 
with their laurels still green, a agra stratagem 7 
Their weapons of war laid aSide, 1s the reward of 
these conquerors to be this, that man for man they 
shall be entitled to one-third as much influence in 
administering their country’s Government as the 
opponents they conquered? Are the victors on 
fields of death to become the vanquished in the Halls 
of Legislation ? , A 

It is a question which the nation cannot fail, ere 
long, to ask itself; and who can doubt what the ul- 
timate answer will be ? ae 

May God, who, thronghout the great crisis of our 
nation’s history, overruling evil for good, has caused 
the wrath of man to work out his own gracious ends 
—directing us, without our will or agency, in paths 
of justice and of victory which our human wisdom 
was too feeble to discover—direct you also, through- 
out the arduous task before you, to the Just and the 
Right! ROBERT DALE OWEN. 

New York, June 21, 1865. 


~~ 


A A RAOY SPEECH. 


LONDON, June 17, 1865. 

There is very little, of any interest, pertinent to 
American affairs transpiring here, just now. We 
still keep up an intermittent discussion about the 
fate of Jeff. Davis, duly interspersed with what Mr. 
Carlyle used to denominate a “ running shrick” as 
to the atrocity of manacling him, of feeding him on 
soldier’s rations, and possibly terminating his mis- 
chievous existence with “edge of penny cord;” 
but I am not aware that anything particularly novel, 
or valuable, or amusing has been evolved therefrom. 
Stop,though ! 1am reminded of a curious letter which 
has appeared in The Star, advocating the American 
view of the question, and so felicitously condensing 
the modern instances on record against the British 
Government in the mattef of its behavior toward 
traitors, real and imaginary, that I must quote; 
though, doing so at the beginning of a letter, 
coupled with the declaration I set out with, may look 
suspicious. I think, however, I should do the same 
if my budget were unusualfy full (as it has been of 
late) instead of proportionably scanty. The writer 
is Mr. J. Paul Cobbett, the son, 1 am told, of the 
famous William, and evidently emulating his father’s 
wholesome democratic proclivities. He is worthy of 
the space I shall accord to him: ° 


“The history of the United States has shown 
that, in point of humanity, the Americans are about 
the same sort.of people as ourselves. ‘To anticipate 
a want of that quality in them by speeches in our 
Parliament, poe gnc ence in our press, can be of no 
service to individuals in peril, and will to a certainty 
add to that heap of mischief which has already been 
made between the two countries. : 

Law, justice and expediency (taking the last of 
these in an honest sense) are the three things which 
our Government, in scores of cases, has had to con- 
sider. What, as to either of these, have we to say, 
why the American Government should not now be 
‘Jet alone’? Our advocates of a‘ highly conserva- 
tive policy’ perceive the necessity of condemning 
the ways of the Stuarts. They admit it to have 
been outrageous to force Sir Archibald Johnstone 
out of France, and Miles Corbett, Col. Okey, and 
Col. Barkstead out of Holland, and to exectte these, 
They have no excuse for Charles the Second’s at- 
tempt to kill Ludlow in Switzerland, or for the 
actual killing of Lisle at Lausanne. No; but then 
they draw their line at the end of our civil wars, be- 
tween all the past admitted severities and a sup- 
posed new era of nothing but tenderness ! 

But, sir, what of the hanging of Governor Wall, 
and what of the shooting of Admiral Byng ?_ -What 
of the international act of dragging home Napper 
‘Tandy, to send him to the scaffold? What of the 
inhuman treatment of Mr. Muir and his companions 
in suffering, and Pitt’s endeavor against the lives of 
Tooke and Hardy? Washington was called mur- 
derer by thousands of pens and tongues, for the 
hanging of Major Andre; bat how absolutely right 
was a deed like that when compared with the hang- 
ing of the poor sailor Cushman in 1817, and the 
oe of the Dorchester laborers, and the ex- 
ecution of Henry Cook of Hampshire, in 1831 ; or, 
again, the putting to death of those sailors who were 
unlawfully taken from the American ship Chesa- 

ake! 

Why, an impartial spectator, viewing many 
things we do, aud hearing all we pretend to, might 
not unnaturally regard us as combining more of the 
sanguinary along with the hypocritical than any 
other nation tolerated by Providence. We have of 
late years been not only most severe punishers of 
State criminals, but even the promoters of crime for 
the purpose of obtaining victims to make example 
of. You may remember that instance so worthy of 
renown,in which Lord Brougham volunteered his jus- 
tification of the employment of spies for the hatching 
of treasons. We are eo vastly ‘liberal,’ too, in this kind 
of work that (if recent correspondence between 
two Ministers of the Russian Government had any 
truth in it) those Ministers had reason to congratulate 
themselves on the fact that our Government were 
undertaking % use our police in the office of detect- 
ing and betraying foreign political conspiracies. 

"There is so much wildness in the rage against the 
American President, that we read almost in the 
same sentence denunciations of his savageness as a 
conqueror along with warnings to him that the Re- 
bellion is still alive, and not without hope. Here is 
a happy sort of logic by which to inspire ‘mercy ’ for 
the bel in the heart of the ruler! 

It is said, again, in the same kind of reasoning, 
that Mr. Davis cannot rightfully be held to be crim- 
inal because he has been ‘treated with’ by the 
Union Government. Writers on this part of the 
law have said, that a Government should keep good 
faith even with subjects in rebellion; that is, in all 
things to the extent which it makes agreements 
with them. But to what extent has the North 
‘treated with’ the Confederates? Have our Min- 
isters been in any way treating with the latter, while 
doing the same with Mr. Adams, as the representa- 
tive of the whole ‘United States’? There was, 
indeed, a guarantee given, and by an English 
officer, to save the lives of the garrison of St. Elmo 
at Naples, when they surrendered; nevertheless, 
they were put to death ; and on that occasion Prince 
Carracioli, to the shame of England and Nelson, was 
hung at the pag There was also a general 
smaeety by wis XVIII. on bis restoration ; but 
Marshal Ney was sbot, although the allies at that 
moment, with the Duke of Wellington, were in fact 
the masters of all things in France, and it was our 
boast that the French King held his throne as the 
mere nominee of the English Prince Regent. 

There are some le unfit to have anything to 
say on any question of mercy or magnanimity. The 

Times newspaper bawled out lustily for the putting 
of the First Napoleon to death. It said that caging 
him for life was no sufficient security ; that our own 
safety could never be insured if he were suffered to 
live. I hear that this paper has now been making 
an ugly turn against the ex-President. That is 
characteristic of its practice. In abandoning the 
cause of those who come to misfortune, it commonly 
helps the weight of the fall by a back-handed blow 
from his own fist. The Standard, in January of 
1835, pointedly recommended the assassination of 
Mr. O'Connell. Such an act, it declared, ‘ would 
not be without honored authority.’ It exhorted, in 
the words of the xcivth Psalm, ‘Lord God, to 
whom vengeance belongeth,’ &c. It screamed out, 
‘How long, merciful God, are we to endure this 
man? And if thy thunders sleep, is there no other 
agency of thy justice ? s . 

Not wishing to be included in the large company 
of our mistaken prophets, I willnot venture to 








* foretell what views of expediency, or what feelings 


in the way of vengeance, the Government for the 
people of the United States may exhibit in the case 





of Mr. Davis. But, assuredly, no insinuations of in- 


humanity, much less insults from our side, will be of 
any service to him.” 

There ! you won't catch The Times or The Stand- 
ard offering a word of reply to this; throughout the 
four years of our civil war they have persistently ig- 
nored all that could be urged on the side opposite to 
that on which they chose to range themselves. Nor 
are the great mass of Englishmen capable of accept- 
ing any parallel to be drawn between the rights of 
our Government to execute justice and their own. 
“ You're different /” is the common sentiment, and 
in that remark how much is implied! It means that 
being a hop-and-scramble Democracy (which we all 
naturally expected to go to pieces, and are very 
much puzzled to account for the contrary), you 
ought to consider yourselves only too lucky in hav- 
ing conserved your national existence, without arro- 
gating punishment against gentlemen whose errors 
are quite venial in being directed merely against 
you, and who, therefore, cannot be regarded as con- 
spirators and traitors against any old, respectable 
monarchy or despotism on this side of the Atlantic. 
It’s all very well for us, or Louis Napoleon, or Fran- 
cis Joseph, or Frederick William to execute for trea- 
son; but you—you’re a republic, you know! and 
can’t expect us to regard you in the same light! 
Latent in the British mind, but thoroughly pervad- 
ing it, lurks this idea, rendering it incompetent to 
treat the question fairly. 
man doesn’t understand putting a foreigner on his 
own level, or. recognizing his equal rights. Hasn’t 
Emerson a story of an Englishwoman who, hearing 
the word applied to her in France, resented it, say- 
ing, “ No! itis you that are foreigners, not we— 
we're English!” Hence, half of John Bull’s per- 
versity towards us and others. , Lowell’s lines are 
wonderfully pertinent to the subject: 

** Of all the sarce that I can call to mind, 

England doos make the most onpleasant kind. 

’Tis you're the sinneaz ollus, she’s the saint, 

Wut’s good’s all English, all thet isn’t aint. 

Wut profits her is ollus right and just, 

And ef you don’t read Seriptar so, you must. 

She’s praised herself until she fairly thinks 

There ain’t no light in Natur when she winks. 

Haint she the Ten Commandments in her pus ? 

Could the world stir, ’thout she went tu,ez nus? 

She ain't like other mortals, thet’s a fact ; 

She newer stopped the Habeas Corpus Act, 

Nor specie payments, nor she never yet 

Cut down the interest of ber public debt. 

She don’t put down rebellions—lets ‘em breed— 

And’s ollus willin’ Ireland should secede. 

She's all thet’s honest, honorable and fair, 

And when the Vartoos died they made her heir.” 
—Corr. of N. Y. Tribune. 


LETTER FROM OHIEF JUSTICE CHASE TO 
A COMMITTEE OF COLORED MEN. 


The following letter of Chief Justice Chase to a 
committee of colored men of New Orleans explains 
itself’: 





New Orveans, June 6, 1863. 

“ Gentlemen: I should hardly feel at liberty to 
decline the invitation you have tendered me, in be- 
half of the loyal colored Americans of New Orleans, 
to speak to them on the subject of their rights and 
duties as citizens, if 1 had not recently expressed my 
views at Charleston in an address, reported with 
substantial accuracy, and already published in one 
of the most widely circulated journals of this city. 
But it seems superfluous to repeat them before anoth- 
er audience. 

It is proper to say, however, that these views, 
having been formed years since, on much reflection, 
and confirmed in a new and broader application by 
the events of the civil war now happily ended, are 
not likely to undergo, hereafter, any material 
change. 

Tiat native freedmen of whatever complexion are 
citizens of the United States; that all men, held as 
slaves in the States ‘which joined in the rebellion 
against the United States, have become freedmen 
through executive and legislative acts during the 
war; and that these freedmen are now citizens, and 
consequently entitled to the rights of citizens, are 
propositions which, in my judgment, cannot be suc- 
cessfully controverted. 

And itis both natural and right that colored 
Americans, entitled to the rights of citizens, should 
claim their exercise. They should persist in this claim 
respectfully but firmly, taking care to bring no dis- 
credit upon it by their own action. Its justice is 
already acknowledged by great numbers of their 
white fellow-citizens, and these numbers constantly 
increase. 

The peculiar condition, however, under which 
these rights arise, seem to impose on those who assert 
them peculiar duties, or rather special obligations 
to the discharge of common duties. They should 
strive for distinction by economy, by industry, by 
sobriety, by patient perseverance in well-doing, by 
constant improvement of religious instruction, and 
by the constant practise of Christian virtues. In 
this way they will surely overcome unjust hostility, 
and convince even the most prejudiced that the de- 
nial to them of any right, which citizens may proper- 
ly exercise, is equally unwise and wrong. 

Our national experience has demonstrated that 
public order reposes most securely on the broad base 
of universal suffrage. It has proved also that uni- 
versal suffrage is the sure guaranty and most power- 
ful stimulus of individual, social and political pro- 
gress. May it not prove, moreover, in the work of 
reorganization which now engages the thoughts 
of all patriotie men, the best reconciler and the most 
comprehensive lenity with the most perfect public 
security and the most speedy and certain revival of 
general prosperity ? 

Very respectfully yours, 
S. P. Cuase. 
Messrs. J. D. Roudanez, L. Golis and L. Banks, Com. 


LETTER FROM MAZZINI. 


The following letter from Mazzini, addressed to 
the London agent of the United States Sanitary 
Commission, is interesting : 





Dear Mr. Fisurr: Has there been published, or 
is there about being published, a good accurate pri- 
mary history of the late struggle, relating in one 
volume the events of the war, the progressive march 
which led to the solution of the tried problem, eman- 
cipation, and mainly the noble individual and col- 
lective efforts, the money raised by voluntary sub- 
scription, the doings of the Sanitary Commission, 
and all that tends to prove the immense vitality of 
your republican principle ?_ What you have done is 
so heroic that I feel the profound necessity of having 
it publicly known in all our countries, and especially 
in my own. We would translate and spread the 
book everywhere. 

Your triumph is our triumph; the triumph of all, 
I hope, who are struggling for the advent of a re- 
pubiican era. Our adversaries were pointing to the 
worst period of the old French revolution as to the 
irrefutable proof of republics leading to terror, 
anarchy and military despotism. You have refuted 
all that. You have done more for us in four years 
than fifty years of teaching, preaching and writing, 
oem all your European brothers, have been able to 

0. 

Complete your work. The United States stand 
now a leading power in Europe, too, and power is 
duty. You are called on by God to enter a new 
career. Your function had been hitherto to consti- 
tute, to organize yourselves, and to realize, within 
your own boundaries, the republican principle which 
is your life. It was natural that whilst doing that, 
vou should carefully abstain from interfering with 

uropean movements or with the general march of 
mankind. That task is fulfilled: a second one must 
now begin for you. The life of a great people is two- 
fold ; inward and outward. Such an amount of hero- 
ism and strength as has been displayed by the United 
States must lead to more than to the solution of a 
mere problem of existence, and of an incomplete one. 
It isan implement givea by God for the good of all. 
The abolition of slavery binds you to the onward 
march of mankind ; and the admiration of all Europe 
calls you totake your rank—a leading one—in that 
onward march. 


; Above American life, above European life, there | last to the ocean’s embrace. And so, standing to-day 
is mankind’s life, mankind's education, mankind’s | 


progress. That is the common aim in which we are 
all brothers and combatants. There is our great 
battle—to which all local battles are episodes— 
fought on both continents and everywhere, between 
liberty and tyranny, equality and privilege, right 
and might, justice and arbitrary rule, good and evil, 
God and the devil. By these four years of noble 
deeds and self-sacrifice, you have been enlisted to 
take a share in it wherever it is fought. 

Remember this. Remember us, who are ready to 
help in the task. And remember the plan of which 
the first line bas been, visibly written by European 
despotisms in Mexico. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Fisher, ever faithfully yours, 

May 21. JOSEPH MAZZINL. 


An untravelled English- | 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR NATION. 

The Oration delivered before the City Authorities 
of Boston, in Music Hall, by Rev. J. M. Mannie, on 
the 89th anniversary of Independence Day, was high- 
ty impressive and eloquent. Below is its peroration. 

aa ew 

** Let it not be inferred, from the tenor of these re- 
marks, that I see no peril in the future. What shall 
be the treatment of the disloyal, and what the basis 
of citizenship in the reconstructed States, are ques- 
tions of grave concern. 

Are we exhorted to be kind to the rebels? That 
appeal is needless. We shall be kind tothem. Many 
of us have very tender reasons for treating them 
kindly. We always have been kind to them ; erring 
on that side, and yielding to their unjust demands, un- 
til they inferred that we could not be aroused to main- 
tain our rights. We may accept it as an axiom, that 
the people of the North cannot be cruel toward the 
leaders in the South. All our danger, then, is on the 
other side. Let us not give other nations occasion to 
say that we make a commodity of justice. Let not 
the offenders themselves despise us for fearing to vin- 
dicate the majesty of the republic. Will good citizens 
feel altogether safe, in our country, if it is to have ad- 
mired rebels roaming at large in all parts of it fora 
generation to come? Let us not be so kind to the 
distoyal as to be unkind te the loyal. Should not 
those in the South who have fought on our side be 
cared for before those who fought against us? Those 
who have been true to the government should be 
protected first. This is justice, whose claims are sa- 
cred. Nor is it magnanimity, but a crime which na- 
ture abhors, to cherish enemies who are outraging our 
friends. Shall we leave blacks in the power of the 
exasperated foe, knowing, as we do, that the savage 
spite which cannot touch us will be wreaked upon 
their unsheltered heads? I shall believe that the re- 
volt of the rebel angels has succeeded, and that Satan 
now sits on the throne of God, if such horrible 
treaghery can go uascourged of heaven. While the 
Savior of men was riding in triumph to Jerusalem, 
“He beheld the city, and wept over it.” But those 
tears did not prevent Him from. saying, “ Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate.” Imitating 
that divine act today, we raise our bitter cry over 
prostrate treason, even while we call on Justice to 
draw out her sharp sword. There is no malignity in 
our hearts, but a reverent prayer that the sovereignty 
of the nation may be magnified and made honorable. 
They would have it so. They trampled on our for- 
bearance and warnings, and defied the power which 
should be a terror to evil-doers. Let justic® be done 


DEDICATION OF THE STATUE OF HORACE 
MANN. 


¥n common with a goodly number of the most wor- 
thy citizens of Boston and vicinity, we were present 
on the morning of the Fourth of July to witness the 
dedication of the statue of Horace Mann. . Appropri- 
ate and eloquent addresses were made by Dr. S. G. 
Howe, Gov. Andrew, John D. Philbrick, Esq., Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools of the City of Boston, 
and President Hill, of Harvard College. A fervent 
dedicatory prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Water- 
ston. The Journal says :— 

The statue was erected, as is well known, to per- 
petuate the memory of Horace Mann, the first Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education ; the founder of the 
first State Lunatic Hospital in this Commonwealth ; 
the originator of the Normal School System; whose 
zeal and eloquence have done more for our common 
schools than any other’s in the country ; whose life 
was full of good deeds ; to Horace Mann, the teacher 
and philanthropist—not to Horace Mann, the politician 
—has this monument thus been erected. 

The statue, which is of bronze, about nine feet in 
height, was executed by Miss Emma Stebbins at Rome 
and cast at Munich, and cost about $5000. It is erect- 
ed on a pedestal of brown stone, and, suitable cdimen- 
sions and appropriate design, costing 31500 additional. 
It is not one of the least interesting facts connected 
with this memorial that the fund raised therefor was 
subscribed principally by people in the humbler walks 

‘of life. The larger portion of it was in sums from 25 
cents to $1 contributed by children and teachers of the 
public schools of the Commonwealth. The cost of the 
pedestal was defrayed by a special appropriation by 
the Legislature. 

To Miss Stebbins, however, is more than ordinary 
credit to be given for the suc ful in which 
she has fulfilled the commission entrusted to her. She 
has labored unremittingly upon the work, moved as 
much by admiration of her subject as by love of the 
sculptor’s art, of which she has here proved herself 
no unworthy devotee. Horace Mann’s genius and 
goedness, wrought in her new inspiration as she has 
wrought into the rugged bronze the almost living unea- 
ments of the departed philanthropist. 

The statue remained veiled until the conclusion of 
the address of the Chairman of the Committee, Dr. 
8S. G. Howe. Bond’s Band furnished the instrumental 
and children from the public schools the vocal music. 
The audience was assembled upon the portico of the 
State House,supon the steps leading thereto, and in 
the enclosure in front. 





-_ 


“THE NATION.” 


The first number of the new weekly periodical, 
having this comprehensive title, has punctually made 
its appearance, in the handsomest typographical dress, 
with a variety of well-considered and well-written ar- 


without the least over-doing. Let their doom be 50@ ticles on national affairs, literature, science, art, &. 


reasonable that no wicked sympathy shall dare lift its 
head. Let them be put where no “foreign corres- 
pondent” can glorify them; where no lying pens of 
their own can fill the world with histories of their 
treason disguised as patriotism, and of their attempt 
to nationalize barbarism painted as a struggle for hu- 
man liberty. Let them be so punished that their ex- 
ample can never prove contagious, and be buried 
where the bloodhounds of despotism can never scent 
their graves: 

Two acts of the struggle for liberty in America are 
past; the third and consummating act is now upon us. 
The first act closed under Washington, when the col- 
ories were acknowledged to be free and independent 
States; the second act closed under Lincoln, with the 
vindication of the sovereignty of the Union ; the third 
act will close when equal rights are conceded to all 
men. God grant that the last act may not, like the 
first two, deluge the land with blood! May the evil 
tree be plucked up in the hour of its weakness, before 
its roots have undergrown and its branches overspread 
the Republic! The Emancipation Proclamation was 
but incidental to the war for the Union. Not in the 
purpose of man, but by the arrangement of God, it 
knocked off the chains of the slave. And it has done 
a negative, rather than a positive work. It has de- | 
livered the blacks from chattel slavery, but it has not 
introduced them into civil liberty. How this last act 
shall be achieved is the problem now forced upon the 
country. Our statesmen cannot evade itif they would; 
it is taxing their wisdom beyond any other question of 
the hour; and whoever solves it successfully will com- 
plete the grand American triumvirate. We could wish 
that the triumvirate, when fall, might read—Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Johnson. Do any say that it is incon- 
sistent to demand citizenship for the blacks in States 
now returning to the Union, while in many of the so- 
called free States only the whites are admitted to the 
ballot? But the people of these latter States have not 
rebelled. Security for the future may require of dis- 
loyal communities what should not be exacted of the 
loyal. Only those who have broken the peace are put 
under bonds to keep the peace. ‘‘ But the question 
of suffrage belongs to the States.” So it does, while 
they are in their normal condition. Perhaps the day 
of military necessity is over; but is there not a neces- 
sity of State quite as pressing, which, if not yielded 
to, will ultimately become a military necessity. If you 
cannot doa righteous deed for its own sake, yet doing | 
it to prevent war is better statesmanship than waiting 
for the war to come. A free government can be said 
to fulfil its purpose only. when no class of persons un- 
der it have wrongs to be redressed. Emancipation is | 
but a mockery of the blacks, especially while among | 
their late masters, if they be not admitted to citizen- 
ship. Perhaps it did not occur to Mr. Lincoln, perhaps ; 
he thought it unwise at the time, to make his Procla- 
mation perfect by adding to it: “ And, that the 
promises herein contained may not prove illusory in| 
the end, I do also proclaim, and cause to be published | 
and proclaimed, that, in reconstructing the State gov- 
ernments now disorganized, the blacks shall be admit- 
ted to all the rights of freemen on the same conditions 
with the whites.” How much present anxicty would 
have been prevented by some such golden clause ! 
But we will believe that the question is in safe hands. 
Surely the Corgress, if made wise by the events of 
the past, will not guaranty a republican form of gov- 
ernment to any State, while there is manifestly, in that 
State, a spirit hostile to the very principles of repub- 
licanism. To the loyalty, wisdom and patriotism of 
our statesmen we confide this grave concern. They 
alone can decide it peacefully; and may God have 
them in His holy keeping ! 

Anticipating the gradual solution of all remaining 
difficulties, in a manner which shail fulfill the hopes |- 
of a generous patriotism, I see, before our country, a 
future too grand for my feeble portrayal ; a develop- 
ment of the resources of nature, a growth of manufac- 
tures, a commerce, civilization and Christianity, which 
shall be the glory of the New World and the wonder 
of the Old. No man standing at the sources of the 
Amazon can bring within the range of his vision all 
its mighty course from the mountains to the sea; its 
broad tributaries with their interlacing streams, its 
silent advance throagh primeval forests, and vaster 
sweep across luxuriant savannas ; the sails of adven- 
turers, and of scientific explorers, moving up into its 








| we cannot foresee all its unfolding volume ; its distant 
| greatness, and grandeur, and majesty ; the destinies, 





allaring mystery; the inexhaustible wealth of field 
and mine to which it is a natural highway ; the cur- 
rent, so like an ocean, with which it proudly yields at 


by the sources of this new stream in American history, 





mortal and immortal, of both nations and individuals, 
which it will gather upon its ample bosom, and bear - 
onward and onward into the unbounded hereafter. | 
We can only lift up our overflowing hearts toward | 
Him whose rod has bfought the water out of the | 
rock, and ask that He would direct its wonderous ! 
course ; draining the richness of all the civilizations ‘ 


| into it, and causing it to bless the ages through which 


it shall roll, until it mingles in that sea of latter-day 
glory, whose law is peace, and whose tides and wayes 
are the pulsations of a perfect love.” 


It takes thorough ground on the question of recon- 
struction, and pertinently says :— 


“The points we have to consider at the North, in 
deciding which course we onght to take in fixing the 
Status of the negro at the South, are really reduced 
to two—the effect upon his condition of leaving him 
at the mercy of a hostile and semi-barbarous race, and 
the effect upon the national rule of shutting him out 
from all share in the local government. To suppose 
that he will receive fair play from white legislators, 
who are not responsible to him, who have no sym- 
pathy with him, and who, in their secret hearts, con- 
sider him a beast of the field, is to violate every rule 
of democratic government, and to make an open and 
shameless declaration of want of faith in our own 
principles. It is, moreover, to be guilty of cruelty as 
well as perfidy ; for freedom bestowed on a man left in 
the position in which we have placed the freedmen, 
only increases the number of points at which he can 
be assailed and tormented. There is an alternative 
for those who fear to arm him for his own protection 
with the franchise, and it is one from which there is 
no honorable escape, and that is to continue, by some 
mode or other, to cover him with the sword of the 
national Government until he is either considered com- 
petent to take charge of his own interests, or his white 
neighbors can offer proof of the possession of human- 
ity or of a sense of justice. The community in whose 
hands we now propose to place him and his family is, 
it ought not to be forgotten, that in which our prison- 
ers were tortured only six months ago, and in which 
the St. Albans raid was considered honorable warfare.” 


Nid shane ROTI 
A FEATHER IN THE WIND. 

An incident of which I was an aecidental witness 
yesterday, the 4th of July, reminded me of the in- 
scription which it was found desirable to put up in 
Gen. Butler’s office in New Orleans, namely—“ The 
venom of the he-and she-adder is precisely the same.” 
As I passed two ladies on Washington Street, one of 
them seemed attracted by an engraving in a shop- 
window, and took her companion’s arm to stop her, 
saying, by way of explanation, “It’s General Grant.” 
The other said quickly, in an en:phatic voice, “ Don’t 
look atit! Contemptible!”—and they both passed 
on, leaving me to judge to whom the word “con- 
temptible””’ was properly applicable. 

If such feelings are cherished and expressed in 
Boston, how must it be in South Carolina, Georgia, 
every rebel State which has felt, and has been forced 
to yield to, the power of the United States Govern- 
ment ? Must we not believe the testimony that comes 


to us from so many quarters, that there is next to no | 


Union sentiment in those States, and that women and 
men alike hate the power which has conquered them ? 
Is itsafe for us that men who took part in the rebel- 
lion should have any voice, either in the terms of 
reconstruction or the making of the laws after recon- 
struction ?—c. K. Ww. 


Memorial, ®lopted at the Waterloo Meeting of 
Friends of Progress, held June 2d, 3d and 4th, 1865 :— 

Since our last meeting, Grirrira M. Cooper, a 
venerable man, ripe in wisdom and experience, who 
has been with us at times in person, always in spirit 
and desire, has passed on to a higher life. 

Through a long and varied career, as a naval officer ; 
asa preacher of the Society of Friends ; as a guardian 
of the Andians on the Cattaraugus reservation from 


the rapacity of speculators (employed in that capacity | 


by the Society of which he was then a member) ; as 
an early and faithful advocate of Human Freedom, of 
Temperance and Peace ; as a reformer, stepping be- 
yond the limits of sect, and transcending the bounds 
of arbitrary authority, he ever sought to be true to his 
own light. His clear, frank and faithful word was 
ready, in public or private, for the best truth he knew 
and felt. 

We offer this brief testimonial to the genial qualities 
and manly virtues of a much-beloved friend, who, his 
course on earth well-finished, has gone to meet those 
of his dear family, “ not lost, but gone before.” 

On behalf of the meeting, 


Wiitiam Barnes, 
Pnese B. Dean, 


pans pling 

“Tur Man Wirnour a Country.” This re- 
markable narrative, upon its original publication in 
the pages of the At/antic Monthly, attracted more gen- 
eral attention and comment than any article printed 
for a long time. It is now republished in a separate 
form, by general desire, by Ticknor & Fields, Boston, 
and at a price (ten cents) which will give it universal 
circulation at this period. 


i Secretaries. 








I@ Bela Marsh, 14 Bromfield Street, has just 
published a small pamphlet, entitled “Is there a 
Devil? The Argument pro and con; with an Inquiry 
into the Origin of Evil, and a Review of the Popular 
Notion of Hell and Heaven, or the State of the Dead.” 
By John Baldwin. 


“Demorest’s Ittustratep MontTuty, anp 
Mae. Demorzst’s Mirror or Fasnions,” for July, 
isa jubilee number, and contains a National Jubilee 
Prize Song, Illustrated Scene on the Hudson River, 
Elegant steel plates, stories, household, and full-size 
patterns, etc., etc. The price is only 25 cents per 
number, or $3 per year. Office of publication, 39 
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|LETTERS FROM NBW YORK. NO. XXXVIL 


New Yors, June 29, 1865. 
To the Editor of the Liberator : 

Subjagation is better than capitulation, if one com- 

pares Charleston with Richmond for example. So 
long as there appeared a resting place for the fugitive 
aristocracy of rebeldom, the places which once knew 
them were abandoned totally when Sherman knocked 
at the back door, or threatened to. Hence in Savan- 
nah and in the nest of secession ovr army found print- 
ing offices but no editors, and the types were seized by 
Joyal men for loyal purposes, to the great advantage 
of people and Government. Not so at the capital of 
the Confederacy, which, being the last ditch, could 
not be evacuated for any safer refuge, and therefore 
teemed with all grades of publicenemies. This need 
have caused no inconvenience under a proper regimen 
of jails and other surveillance, but to tolerate in their 
places the conductors of the Richmond prints was to 
invite disloyal expressions and prolong the rebellious 
spirit of the discomfited Virginians. For a moment 
it seemed as if the military authorities bad been cor- 
rupted by their subjects. The horror of treason was 
exalted on the scene of its overthrow, and out of a 
mixed material and restored civil rule there sprung up 
a reign of terror which drove its colored victims for 
protection to the very feet of the President. This, 
though quickly terminated, sufficed to encourage the 
country planters to betray their animus toward the 
freedmen. They met together, and resolved upon sun- 
dry oppressive articles to which they gave the validi 
ty of a social code, deviation from which was to con- 
stitute a misdemeanor. They voted five dollars, in 
one county, to be the maximum of a negro’s wages, 
requiring a recommendation from his last employer, 
and excluding him from any plantation which be did 
not approach on business—that is, with a disposition 
to be starved at the appointed rates. They voted, in 
another county, that they would hire no colored man, 
—perhaps they said slave,—without the consent of his 
owner or according to his terms Between the news- 
papers and these assemblies it became evident that a 
esser revolution was brewing, and a warning was 
therefore extended to the one, anda prohibition to the 
other, with a nullification of their mischievous action. 
Gen. Terry’s order lacked only one thing—that it was 
not issued from the White Hlouse ; for it embodies a 
doctrine full of sense and humanity, and deserving of 
adoption by the Chief Magistrate of the nation. The 
hero of Fort Fisher is not to be troubled with paper 
constructions of whatever magnitude. He says to the 
F, F. V.s, your laws which discriminate against the 
blacks were made in support of slavery: that system 
having perished, the reason for such legislation has 
perished also, and your code abrogates itself. Here- 
after, he continues, we know no distinction of color in 
this State, whether in respect of rights or protection. 
The laws are for all classes alike, and a common neces- 
sity rests upon all of being industrious and self-sus- 
taining. No cant here of the right of a State to regu- 
late its own suffrage, as a covert permission to prolong 
the sceptred sway of a slain barbarism. Only a sim- 
ple enforcement of republican truisms in converting 
the aristocratic society of the South. 

Gov. Holden, of North Carolina, and his neighbor 
Gov. Pierpont, of Virginia, have spoken by proclama- 
tion and message respectively. One preaches a social 
sermon to the blacks, the other lauds their heroism in 
the war. Both declare that they have nothing to hold 
out to them, except a release from shackles and the 
lash. Gov. Pierpont more bluntly informs the legis- 
lature that neither he nor it has any concern with the 
freedmen ; and as President Johnson has uttered the 
same disclaimer, it would seem as if the irrepressible 
negro were tc be “let alone” severely. Unhappily 
they refrain from him when it is their business to 
shield him from molestation, while the bulk of the 
white population have a very different notion about 
interference. Riots which wouid have done credit to 
Mackerelville and the Five Points have broken out 





our troops, and the victims in either case have been 
the unfortunates whom the President leaves in charge 
of the loyal minority, and the loyal minority are 
quite unable to recognize as a component part of the 
State. 

Mr. Johnson's conference with the South Carolina 
delegation developed two motives for his policy that 
are worth being put on record. I attach no novel im- 
portance to his emphatic asseveration that slavery 
must be rooted out of every State Constitution, and 
the anti-slavery amendment of the national charter be 
ratified, before tlf® seceding commanities can resume 
| their places in the Union. No inferior position was 
| possible for the nominee of the Baltimore Convention 
land the successor of Abraham Lincoln. What is 
| the secret of Mr. Jolnson’s haste to renew the civil 
; machinery of the South? He says he thought the 

loyal men there who had been crushed and overawed 

by the rebellion ought, now that the despotic weight 
is removed, to stand on the same footing with those 
at the North. Why does the President refuse negro 
suffrage? He does not say he had no lawful control 
over it. He rather implies that he has, but prefers to 
leave it with the States. He argues against it on the 
; ground that the freedmen would vote as the capital- 
ists, the land-owners, their former masters, shovld 
please. But such a mischance would subvert the po- 
litical ascendancy of his loyal nuclei, and reduce them 
to that servitude to the aristocracy from which they 
have been emancipated no less than the blacks. I 
will not examine into this reasoning, but simply pre- 
sent the picture ofhe President's own State of Ten- 
nessee. There the loyalists are ina very decided mi- 
nority, and owe their elevation to power entirely to 
the absence of their enemies in the Confederate ser- 
vice. This handfal of Union men expect to disfran- 
chise, first, the secession aristocrats, lay and clerical, 
including the large slaveholders and landed proprie- 
tors, who are certainly unrepentant and past conver- 
sion ; second, those who have borne arms for the re- 
bellion ; and, third, the blacks. Such a course, be- 
sides being undemocratic, creates an opposition that 
cannot be smothered, and affords infinite room for 
/conspiracies and commotions of which no man can 
foresee the end. Mr. Johnson selects too feeble de- 
positories for his powers. He balances his pyramids 
on their apex, instead of planting them upon their 
base. 

I have formerly had occasion to remark that there is 
no well-settled denial of the black man’s right to the 
ballot, nor any formidable combination (at the North) 
to deprive him of it. Yesterday the Daily News out- 
stripped the admissi ns of the World and the Obser- 
ver by arguing quite ably the inherent political right 
of the freedman, hitherto kept in abeyance during his 
involuntary servitude ; and by declaring that theSouth, 
which compromised away two-fifths of her legitimate 
power at the formation of the Union, is now deter- 
mined to recover this portion by employing the fran- 
chise of her colored inhabitants. Of course, such a 
statement must be accepted with a liberal allowance, 
not less because the truth of history is ingeniously 
perverted to render plausible the policy announced. 
The insinuation, however, that Southern statesmen 
may make political capital by demanding negro saf- 
frage, is worthy some attention. In this way it is 
conceivable that a coalition might be brought about 
between the uppee and the nethermost classes at the 
South, and the President may well be anxious for his 
loyal minority when he sees the mill in motion and 
the stones a-grinding. 
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3@ The Anti-Slavery celebration at Framingham, 
on Tuesday, the 4th of July, held in accordance with 
a vote passed at the last New England Anti-Slavery 
Convention, was largely attended, and exceedingly 
interesting. An official account of the proceedings 
will appear in next week’s Libérator. Speeches were 
made by Wendell Phillips, Charles W. Slack, An- 
drew T. Foss, Wm. Wells Brown, Charles C. Bur- 
leigh, and Stephen S. Foster. Those who were pres- 
ent were highly gratified, and nothing occurred to 
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June 28, L865. 
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THE LAUREL PARTY. 


Newnuryrort, June 30, 1865. 
Deir Mn. Garrison—I do not wish to plant a 
f regret fn your pillow, but I cennot refrain 
elling you that much as those who hoped to see 
tthe “ Laurel Party,” which came off on the 
nst., lost, by your absence, you also were a loser. 
ry one admits that the present June is a month 





“rare and perfect days,” and the annual gath- conferred on President Lincoln at the December meet- | 


ring at the Laurel Grounds, last Tuesday, was in all 
respects worthy of the fame these gatherings have 
The 
vests, after meeting at the house of our hospitable en- 


von, Anew attraction was added this year. 


erainers, were conveyed to the wharf where barges 


idelightful point near the Laurel Ground. Nothing | 
va Wanting to make the day one to mark with a| 
vhite stone. Sach troops of lovely girls, such happy | 
winging of mothers and grandmothers with the 
gmeo and maidens, with a fair representation of 
such a tempting table spread un- | 
trees; and dinner over, it needed no miracle 
e te busy Marthas of the hour to take “ twelve | 
uskets full” from the plentifally supplied table, after | 
Ne three hundred guests had eaten their fill. Then | 
ane our Minnesinger, the poet of the lovely river at 
eet, with harp tuned to lays of peace; then fol- | 
red genial speeches from various friends. This 


| 
the | 
eautiful river, the grateful breeze, the boats skimming 
Ke gr 


me the hours too short. The sail homeward, 
1 birds across our path, all added to the com- 
non fund of delight 

That sixteen years haxe seen this group of friends, 
‘ered under the delightful auspices of our host and 
“tess and their daughter, adds another feature of in- 
*t to this beautitul custom. Iam eure you would 
noyed the meeting, and joined most heartily 
‘all who were fortunate enough to be present in 
* Wishes expressed, in speech and song, for the long 

‘nued health and happiness of the Ashbys of New- 
ary port. E. C. W. 
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REPUDIATION. 
Doncuester, July 3, 1865. 
x, ison,—It seems amusing to me that 
“re should be so much said about what Mr. Phillips 
Zo tts New England Anti-Slavery Convention on 
tag a repudiation. Nothing was said in the 
_'*nton plainer te be understood than the lan- 
age be used on that ovcasion : “I give notice now, 
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* Pepadiation ; and all those who hold government 
“wiles may depend on it.” ‘The above may not be 
oe se but the sense is the same. What 
oe me ae be in saying anything about it, if he 
Sonn ra rebel debt? What sane man at the 
ne “i think of such an absurdity as paying his 
lettin — nia ? Friend Phillips was perfectly 
me — eory. Lowna small amount of Govern- 
rrteied but, sooner than pay one cent of rebel 

“eduess for their hellish schemes, I would sink 
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7 mite in the bottomless pit. 

Se ~ Phillips really meant only the rebel debt, I 

. tee %p all idea of ever trying to understand any 
Again. All knowledge of Mr. Phillips, 


D to the m 
you, Present time, stamps the whole transaction 
mystery, if 


¥, if he meant only the rebel debt. 
J. LEONARD. 
See rere es 
“ *rocress, for July, contains the 
ag articles ‘Frances Power Cobbe, by T. W. 
~asaes By Sneeieod (Poetry,) by Lizzie Doten : 
8," by J . Her Era vs. “ A Plea for the Masca- 
2 aki Ps -R.; Monopoly in Religion, by Rev. 
\ > ere, the Truth in Error; Education ; 
\eetry,) ay Cora L. V. Hatch ; Relations of 
RD. Hinton ” rs General Government, by Captain 
by Gee “es - C.1 -; Each Fights for All (Poe- 
tion of Abrahan Surleigh : Psychometrical Examina- 
ROE (Poets a, by A. J. Davis; The Un- 
by ttle: a ee Phebe Cary; The Inner Temple, 
bY Leonie Pal Single String ; Relinquished (Poetry,) 
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reasingly interesting periodical, and” 


his Excellency informs us that “ ‘The | as we liave in the past needed their bullets. 


| thunder-peal of voices that could not be mistaken, 
| that the heart of this country is a heart of brother- 
wed permanently to control and nullify the laws of | hood toward our American brethren. 


| ceived in response to the letter of President Maclean, 
| notifying him of the fact : 


! them, which, after receiving their happy | the reception of your note of the 20th of December, | 
ireight, were towed up the river, landing our party at| conveying the announcement that the trustees of the 


| degree of Doctor of Laws. 





In accordance with the following circular, a meet- | 


THE FREEDMEN IN VIRGINIA. 
Gen. Terry has issued the following order, defining 


ing of about forty gentlemen was held at the Board of the rights and privileges of the freedmen in Virginia: 
j 


Trade rooms, in Boston, on Friday noon :— 


The undersigned invite you to attend a private | 
meeting, disposed to consider whether the highest in- | 
terests of the whole country do not require that the | 
right of suffrage in the Southern States be independ- 


ent of race and color; and also the practical me 
which should be taken in relation to the subject. 
Theophilus Parsons, Osborn Howes, 
Charles G. Loring, Josiah Bardwell, 
A. A. Lawrence, Jolin M. Forbes, 
J. Ingersoll Bowditch, Geo. B. Blake, 
Benjamin E. Bates, Samuel Frothingham, Jr., 
James H. Beal, B. F. Nourse, 
Henry B. Rogers, Samuel G. Ward, 
llomer Bartlett, J. J. Dixwell. 
F. B. Crowninshield, . 


A. A. Lawrence, Esq., called the meeting to order. 
Robert B. Storer, Esq., was chosen chairman, and 
Edward Atkinson, Jr., and R. K. Darrah, secretaries. 

Hon. Theophilus Parsons made an opening address 
in which he said that President Johnson needs and de- 
serves to be supported in the steps already taken, pre- 
limiuary steps, the beginning of an experiment, and 
he hoped the country will leave him at hberty to watch 
events, and see thereby what action shail be necessary 
to secure permanent safety and security. The slaves, 
Mr. Parsons argued, were now freemen, and must be 
counted among those who have the right of represen- 
tation. Votes must be cast for them, and there was 
no reason why they should not cast votes for them- 
selves when the proper time comes. The war had 
brought on us a tremendous debt, and the defeated 
whites would have an interest in trying to prevent its 
payment. It wasa question of time only, and in the 
coming conflicts we should need their ballots as much 
We ac- 
cepted the aid of colored bayonets, and victory was 
with us from that hour. Rebels say that was the 
turning point against them, and so in the future we 
might find that the ballots of the loyal colored popula- 
tion would secure us against the machinations of the 
disloyal whites, &c. 

On motion of Mr. Barrows, a committee was order- 
ed to direct a letter to the President, to be signed by 
Boston business men. 

At the call of Mr. Forbes, Mr. Parsons read a letter 
embodying the idea above alluded to, with some minor 
points, such as the dishonesty of freeing the blacks, 
making them fight for us, and then depriving them of 
voles, reorganizing the South without that vote, and so 
surrendering them to a vindictive legislation engen- 
dered by disappointment and ambition. The rest of 
the letter was devoted to an earnest appeal to the Pres- 
ident not to hasten the work of final reorganization, 
but to delay and see the course of events, so as to de- 
velop the animus of the late rebels, and enable corres- 
ponding action on our part to remedy whatever evils 
might be brought out. 

The subject was further discussed by Messrs. J. W. 
Forbes, E. H. Derby, Wm. Brigham, C. M. Ellis and 
Edward Atkinson. Mr. Ellis desired some movement 
to remove all disabilities from the negro every where. 

The following gentlemen were chosen on the com- 
mittee :—Messrs. Theophilus Parsons, J. S. Farlow, 
John M. Forbes, Amos A. Lawrence and Alpheus 
Hardy. Subsequently, on motion of Mr. Parsons, the 
following were added to the committee :—Messrs. C. 
M. Ellis, Edward Atkinson, Jr., and Wm. Brigham. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


| 
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ENGLAND AND America. Ata recent large relig- 
iovs gathering in Eng!and, Dr. Edmond, of London, 
said the religious bodies had not done their duty by 
their friends in America. He did not apprehend war 
with America. He said: 


“If war comes not, no thanks to the organs of pub- 
lic opinion from which our American friends gather 
the sentiments of this country. I wish those who 
felt otherwise could have rung in their ears, with 


(Applause) 
In the interests of peace, sir, let it be known by us 





y rejoive at the prospect of the speedy extinction of | 
American slavery, and repe! the crime by which the | 
President of the American States fell; we also wish | 
the world to know that we reckon war_ between | 
America and this country would be one of the great- | 
est calamities the world ever saw; and this cannot | 
come about without very heinous crimes on one side | 
or the other. (Hear, hear.) Let us do our part, for | 
we need to do it, to preserve perfect liberty in the two | 
countries; and let us say our only rivalry shall be | 
which of the two countries—or rather, which of the 
two Churches—shall do the most to extend the gos- 
pel, which has always been the foe of slavery and 
war, and shall by-and-by entirely destroy them. 
(Loud applause.) 
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Princeton Conrtece. The degree of LL. D. was 


ing of the trustees, gnd the following letter was re- | 


Executive Mansion, 
Wasnincoron, Dec. 27, 1864. § 


My Dear Sir: Ihave the honor to acknowledge 


College of New Jersey had conferred upon me the 


The assurance conveyed by this high compliment, 
that the course of the government which I represent | 
has received the approva! of a body of gentlemen of 
such character and intelligence in this time of public 
trial, is most grateful tome. Thoughtful men must 
feel that the fate of civilization upon this continent is 
involved in the issue of our contest. Among the 
mos* gratifying proofs of this conviction is the hearty 
devotion everywhere exhibited by our schools and 
colleges to the national cause. 

lam most thankful if my labors have seemed to 
conduce to the preservation of those institutions un- 
der which alone we can expect good government, and 
in its train sound learning and the progress of the lib- 
eral arts. 

Lam, sir, very truly, 
Your obedient servant, 

Dr. Joun Maccean. 


A. LINCOLN. 


ial Seana rcs 
papers say that Charles Dickens had a very narrow 
escape trom death at the catastrophe on the South- 
eastern railway, recently. The carriage in which he 
was sitting toppled over the edge of the embankment, 
and hung there for a while, giving him an opportuni- 
ty to scramble through the window to the platform, 
where he found himself without scratch or bruise, 
greatly to his own amazement. When the dead bod- 
ies of the victims were laid out for recognition, one 
over-zealous gentleman, knowing that Mr. Dickens 
was in the train, recognized one corpse as his, and 
this statement was at first credited. The novelist 
was returning to his country seat, from a short conti- 
nental trip, when the accident occurred. 
SS SES GPE REE EE TE 

Stavery. The only States in the country in 
which slavery has now an existence are Kentucky and 
Delaware, and the institution is in a frightfully mori- 
bund condition in each of them. In Delaware it is an 
absurdity, in its character as well as in its magnitude. 
In Kentucky, nearly all the able-bodied blacks have 
done service in our army, and are therefore free ; and 
the fact that these men have done military service 
makes all their wives and children free. So that what 
remains of slavery in Kentucky is the mere skeleton, 
disjointed, lifeless, hopeless, with no present value, 
and no prospect in the future. The action of the 
States on the Constitutional Amendment will wipe out 
the institution clean. 

fade SE SREB, SS MRO 

Goyg TO HIs Own Prace. Edmund Ruffin, who 
achieved an unenviable notoriety by firing the first 
gun at Fort Sumter, committed suicide at his resi- 
dence, near Mattoax depot, on the Richmond and 
Danville Railroad, on the 17th ult. He retired to his 
chamber at an early hour in the morning, and taking 
a seat inachair, took a gan loaded with shot and 
slugs, and placing the muzzle to his mouth, discharged 
the piece by pushing the trigger witha stick. The 
upper portion of his head was entirely blown off. In 
a diary of his was found a memorandum, sta- 
ting that he could never live under the United States 
Government, and took death in preference. In the 
some memorandum he said he would have committed 
the deed on the 9th of April, (the day that Gen. Lee 
surrendered,) but was prevented by the presence of 
visitors in his house. 


- er 


Det Waritins. A Boston correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican characterizes Mr. Garrison as 
“one of the dullest of writers.” The ground on 
which this assumption is made to rest is, that Mr. G. 
has not “‘a particle of imagination,” &c. This may 
be true, and yet it is quite as manifest that the writer 
to the Springfield paper lacks iogic as that Mr. Gar- 
rison wants imagination. The reasoning is, that a 
writer is dull, because he fails to be imaginative. It 
were far more correct to affirm that a writer is dull, 
especially in such a sphere of writing as Mr. G. has 
worked in for a third of a century, if he comes short 
especially in logic. Without this no man can be truly 
forcible, either with the tongue or pen, and it is hardi- 
hood to deny that Mr. Garrison is forcible in the use 
ot both. Never otherwise could he have » 
in the impression which he has made deep in the pub- 
lic mind. Few men use the English tongue with 
greater precision of clear and forcible statement and 
expression. To characterize such a man as one of 
the “dullest of writers” is simply absurd. It is 
about as correct as to say granite is sott.— Watchman 


| you have been contending all your life! 


Narrow Escape oF Caanrves Dickens. English | 


| President Lincoln. 


Heapquarters DEPARTMENT OF VIRGINIA, { 
Ricumonp, Va., June 23, 1865. 
“GeneraL Oxnpers No. 77. The laws of the State 
of Virginia and the ordinances of the different munici- 
lities within the State having special reference to, 


i 
; 


ASUTCS | and made to restrain the personal liberty of free col- 


ored persons, were designed for the government of 
such persons while living amid a population of col- 
ored slaves; they were enacted in the interest of 
slave-owners, and were designed for the security of 
slave property ; they were substantially parts of the 
slave code. oes 
Slavery has been abolished in Virginia, and there- 
fore, upon the principle that where the reason of the 
law ceases, the law itself ceases, these laws and ordi- 
nances have become obsolete. People of color will 
| henceforth enjoy the same personal liberty that other 
| citizens and inhabitants enjoy; they will be subject 
|to the same restraints and to the same punishments 
for crime that are imposed on whites, and to no oth- 
ers. 
Vagrancy, however, will not be permitted ; neither 
| whites nor blacks can be allowed to abandon their 
| proper occupations, to desert their families or roam in 
pocorn about this department; but neither whites 
nor blacks will be restrained from seeking employ- 
ment elsewhere when they cannot obtain it with just 
| compensation at their homes, nor from travelling from 
| place to place on proper or legitimate business. 
| Until the civil tritunals are reéstablished, the ad- 
| ministration of criminal justice must, of necessity, be 
| by military courts ; before such courts the evidence of 
| colored persons will be received in all cases. 
By command of Major Gen. A. H. Terry, 
Ep. W. Smirn, Asst, Adj. Gen.” 


The following order from Gen. Hartsuff regulates 
| negro labor : 





“ HEADQUARTERS District or THE Notroway, 
Pererssure, Va., June 22, 1865. } 
Generat Orvers No. 8. Until the civil authority 
is fully restored, no more public meetings will be held 
| within the limits of this command to establish a fixed 
| price for negro labor, or make distinctions prejudicial 
| to the interests and limiting the freedom of the blacks, 
| Such meetings are combinations, which will result in 
injury to both parties. The proceedings in this re- 
| spect of those already held are disapproved. 
Commanding officers of counties will see that the 
| amount paid for labor is sufficient to meet all the nec- 
| essary expenses of food and clothing, besides a reason- 
lable sum for the contingencies of sickness, &c. No 
| difference in price for the same amount, kind and qual- 
| ity of labor will be permitted between whites and 
| blacks. All the circumstances in each case will be 
| carefully considered, and when a former master hires 
| his former slave, and in addition keeps, feeds and 
| clothes his family or some of his young or old and 
| helpless relatives, who would otherwise become a tax 





}and burden upon the laborer, the cost of their main- 


tenance will be considered as a part of the laborer's 
wages. 

If the laborer is hired by the year, the rate per 
month may be reasonably less than when hired from 
month to month, ; 

Measures will be taken to insure the fulfilment of 
contracts on the part of both parties, and the interests 
of each will be looked to equally. 

Commanding officers of sub districts will have these 
directions strictly carried out. To this end, and for 
the ical ose of keeping themselves thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the condition of affairs under their 
charge, they will visit all the stations of troops within 
their respective commands once each month. 

By command of Major Gen. Hartsurr, 
Geo. A. Hicks, Asst. Adj. Gen.” 

The Virginia Legisiature has passed a bill to legal- 

ize and regulate the marriage of negroes. 





Louis Kossutn, in the course of a private letter 
of the 28th May to the Editorof The Tribune, inciden- 
tally says: 

“ How happy you must feel in having been spared 
to see the triumph of those grand principles for which 
The stain 
of Slavery is removed from fhe fair escutcheon of your 
noble land. The curse is dispelled which clouded 
the bright prospect of her future. The manner in 
which the genius of your people carried through the 
democratic principle in its first application to a vast 


| community affords a sure guaranty that, to the benefit 


of all Humanity, you will know how to consolidate by 
wisdom and moderation what you have achieved by 
bravery and admirable perseverance. * * * 
Yours, ever truly, L. Kossutn.” 





Mr. Lincoxn’s Estate. Judge Davis of Illinois, 
as administrator of the estate of Mr. Lincoln, gave 
bonds for 375,000, which has given rise to the story 
that Mr. Lincoln left property to that amount. The 
facts are that the estate is less than half that sum. 
Hon. Isaac W. Arnold, in a letter to B. B. Sherman, 
Esq., treasurer of the Lincoln fund, says : 


“T write you asan old friend of President Lincoln 
to know what progress has been made in raising the 
fund proposed tor the benefit of his family. I served 
in Congress during Mr. Lincoln’s administration, aud 
I say what I know when I say that his family are left 
in circumstances of comparative poverty.” 

te The tomb in which the President's remains, 
together with those of his little son, are placed, is kept 
carpeted with fresh flowers, and about and upon the 
coffins as they lie in view are garlands and clusters of 
buds and blossoms, ever fresh and fragant, so that the 
very breath of the sepulchre is rendered redolent and 
pure. 

Looking into the tomb, the visitor can discern noth- 
ing offensive—no token of the ““damp vault’s rayless 
gloom ”—but can deem himself gazing into some floral 
vave whose tenants are the graces and summer 
nymphs. The taste which is thus displayed in render- 
ing the vault attractive is most commendable, and 
will brighten the recollection of every pilgrim who 
has here gazed in upon the dead. Since the 14th of 
May last, some two thousand names of visitors have 
been thus registered, representatives of every State 
ot the Union, and also the Canadas. One hack upon 
every day during the week, and two upon the Sabbath, 
are kept running between the city and the cemetery 
for the accommodation of visitors, and all this has been 
{done since the remains of our late President were 
placed at rest in this burial-place, since Oak Ridge has 
held the dust of this great man. 

And in making this notice, we would conclude by 
adding that this is not only to be the resting-place of 
the President, but that there is to be erected a pile to 
his memory which shall stand through all ages to 
come. The rising ground immediately in the rear of 
the tomb has been selected as the site of the Presi- 
dent’s monument. ‘Three acres upon this beautiful 
spot was selected by the Monument Association on 
Saturday last, and here it has been decided to build 
the shaft. The beauty and appropriateness of this 
site are such as would recommend it to the minds of 
all, and we are pleased to know so agreeable a selec- 
tion has been made.—Springfield (Lilinois) paper. 





New York, June 24. A copy has been received 


| in this city of the resolutions passed by the Senate of 


the free city of Frankfort on hearing of the death of 
It is signed by Herr Groinper, 
Burgomaster, and expresses the painful regret of the 
Senate in regard to the mournful occurrence, as well 
as their indignation at the wicked deed. The Amer- 
icans in Frankfort observed the day of humiliation on 
June 1, by special services at the watering places of 
Hamburg. Bishop Kip of California presided. The 
funeral discourse was in the principal church, and the 
English chaplain participated in the services. 





McC tetran's Prepictions. Ina recent speech, 
Senator John Sherman, of Ohio, made this statement : 
“A triend of mine, whose daughter is now at Rome, 
received a letter from her, written while Gen. Sherman 
was visiting North Carolina. She wrote: ‘ Oh, father, 
how fortunate you are! You know where Sherman 
has gone, but we are in deep distress, for our next door 
neighbor, Gen. McClellan, is croaking and saying that 
Sherman and his army cap never march through that 
country, and will be destroyed as the Roman legions 
were destroyed under Varus.’” 2p 





Howell Cobb was at Macon, recently, and it 
is pleasing to know he counsels, on the part of the 
people, a cheerful and prompt obedience to the Con- 
stitution and laws of the country. - He believes that 
slavery is forever deac, but he is not at all despondent 
as regards tle futare of the South; on the contrary, 
he believes that a bright future is ahead, and thinks 
it only remains for the people to put forth their best 
energies toward developing the resources of the coun- 
try to insure commercial prosperity and success. 





AyoTueR Passencer Car Durricuttr. Last 
evening, a colored woman got into one of the cars of 
the Union Passenger Line, on Ninth Street, near Lo- 
cust, and was ordered to leave by the conductor. 
This she deciined to do, when the conductor ordered 
the driver to resort to the usual expedient of running 
the car off the track. While this was being done, a 
namber of colored people in the neighborhood got 
wind of the affair, and a large crowd began to as- 
semble, and indications of a disturbance were soon ap- 
parent. The colored woman was backed up by her 
colored friends, who resorted to the expedient of 
throw@g stones at the car, asa means of giving vent 
to their feelings. Much excitement ensued, but we 
did not hear of any arrests being made.—Lhilade/phia 
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Treatment oF Freepmen 1x Virortnta. Capt. 
C. Brown of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and 
Abandoned Lands, at Richmond, has issued an order 
to his subordinates, defining their duties as follows : 


“ Your duties will be to protect the negroes in their 
rights as freemen, to see that in their present state of 
helplessness they are not oppressed or injured by 
their former masters, with false charges or unjust pun- 
ishment. i. 

You will aid them by ‘your advice in making con- 
tracts for their services, if such contracts are likely to 
be injurious to their interests ; in all other cases, leave 
them free to make their own bargains. 

You will let them also understand that when their 
contracts for services are made with the whites, they 
are under obligations to and must fulfill the same. You 
will annul all contracts that may have been made with 
the freedmen that are injurious and unconscionable. 
Cultivate as far as possible among them a friendly 
spirit towards the citizens and their former masters, 
and explain to them the relations that exist between 
capital and labor, and how each is dependent 
upon the other. 

You will not issue rations to any person able to 
work for whom employment can be found. Require 
each Assistant Superintendent to keep a register of 
all colored persons able to work and without employ- 
ment in his sub-district, and aid such persons in find- 
ing places to work. When such employment is found, 
let the accompanying form of contract be made out in 
triplicate, one copy to be furnished each of the parties, 
and one copy to be filed in the office of the Assistant 
Superintendent. : 

Look after vagrants, and if, after being admonished, 
they do not provide themselves with honest labor, 
turn them over to work under military guard without 
bay until they are ready to work for them- 
selves.” 





Discracerct Scenes at AN Evection 1n Nor: 
FOLK, Va. The Norfolk (Va.) correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Jnquirer, after detailing horrible outrages 
committed by white citizens and returned rebel sol- 
diers of Norfolk upon defenceless negroes on Friday 
and Friday night last, says of the voting the next 
day that the scenes at the polls were simply disgrace- 
ful—a broad burlesque. Never did we hear or see 
such voting. Scores of men voted who wore the reb- 





el uniform, brass buttons and all. They took the 
Alexandria oath, thongh they were in arms against 
the government as late as last April. Gentlemen 
who have lived in Norfolk for two years, and served 
for two years in the Union army, were compelled to 
take the Alexandria oath by secessionists at the polls. 
Every vile epithetin the language was bestowed upon 
the Union men. The old intolerant and defiant spir- 
it of slavery was rampant. The negro was the great 
stalking horse of the amnesty, All Northern resi- 
dents and Union men are stigmatized as nigger wor- 
shippers. It was loudly threatened yesterday that 
all white men in favor of negro suffrage would be driv- 
en out of Norfolk within six months. 





Reconstruction or Soutn Carona. Presi- 
dent Johnson has appointed Benjamin F. Perry, of 
South Carolina, Provisional Governor of that State, 
whose duty it shall be, at the earliest practicable pe- 
riod, to prescribe such rales as may be necessary and 
proper for convening a convention composed of dele- 
gates to be chosen by that portion of the people who 
are loyal to the United States, and no others, for the 
purpose of altering the constitution thereof, and with 
authority to exercise within the limits of that State ail 
the power necessary and proper to enable such loyal 
people of South Carolina to restore said State to its 
constitutional relation to the Federal Government, and 
to present such a Republican form of State govern- 
ment as will entitle the State to the guarantee of, the 
United States therefor, and+its people to the protec- 
tion of the United States against invasion, insurrection 
and domestic violence, provided that in any election 
that may be hereafter held for choosing delegates to 
any State Convention as aforesaid, no person shall be 
qualified as an elector, or shall be eligible as a member 
of said Convention, unless he shall have previously 
taken and subscribed to the oaths of amnesty and al- 
legiance. 

Governors haye now been appointed for all the 
rebel States except Florida. 


ican 





The question whether freedmen will work for 
wages is answered affirmatively by the St. Louis Dis- 
patch, which cites several cases that have come under 
its observation, where freedmen have not only labor- 
ed, but labored harder than they ever did ina state of 
slavery. Among other cases it gives that of the 
largest slave owner in Missouri, who formerly held a 
high position in the United States Government. This 
gentleman is delighted with the change from slavery 
to freedom. The Dispatch says: 


“He had fairly tried the experiment, and found 
that his old servants were worth twice as much un- 
der wages as they were under the old slave regime. 
He gives them a proper share of all the prodace they 
raise, and after furnishing them with dwellings to live 
in, and teams and tools to work with, his care and re- | 
sponsibilities end; while they are at work early and 
late pursuing their labor with tireless energy, in order 
to secure food and clothing for their families, and a 
modest competence for future years.” 





Gov. Bramvierte or Ky., on EMAancrpation. 
Louisville, June 29. Gov. Bramlette addressed the 
citizens this evening in favor of the Constitutional 
amendment, and the advantages of free over slave 
labor in Kentucky. He said slavery had been utterly 
overthrown, and proved the impossibility of its resto- 
ration. He urged the people to proceed to establish a 
system of free labor as dictated by wisdom and their 
interests ; showed by statistics of the population, and 
the occupation of land by slaveholders and non-slave- 
holders, that the rich lands of the State were in the 
hands of a class exceedingly small in comparison with 
the popular masses; urged the organization of the 
free white laborers of the State to take care in future 
of their own interests. He said the necessity existed 
for the immediate action of Kentucky in disposing of 
the vexed question of slavery, the progress of events 
having practically destroyed the institution itself. 
Governor Bramlette discussed at some length the 
second section of the amendment, and answered with 
overwhelmirg power te objections urged against it, 
such as that the amendment gives Congress power to 
confer the elective franchise upon emancipated slaves, 
and thus make social equality. He said the section 
gives Congress no more power than under the Con- 
stitution now existing, and this second section meant 
simply that Congress should by appropriation or ne- 
cessary legislation prohibit slavery and involuntary 
servitude in the State. 





ne Sera cavemen 
Beavurecarp’s Hatrep or Massacnuusetts. A 
correspondent of the Journal says: 


While at Savannah, last winter, I became acquaint- 
ed with a young lady whose father held a high and 
very honorable position under our Government before 
the rebellion. During the war, while in command at 
Savannah, Beauregard passed many of his leisure 
hours with that family. After delivering himself of 
his usual venomous speeches about the Yankees and 
abolitionists, he concluded thus: “ When I reach 
Massachusetts, my first act shall be to blow Plymouth 
Rock out of existence; that will be the greatest and 
happiest moment of my life.” 





BEAUREGARD on THE “Buiack Frac.” The pri- 
vate papers of Jeff. Davis and Gen. Beauregard, re- 
cently captured in Florida, were brought into Jackson- 
ville afew days since by one of the drivers of the 
wagon in whose charge they had been placed. The 
capture includes all the private dispatches and corres- 
pondence of Beauregard, together with a considerable 
quantity of the personal effects of Davis. Among 
ether things are three splendid uniforms presented to 
Beauregard by the ladies of Columbia, 8. C., Augusta, 
Ga., and Selma, Ala. An important private telegram 
to the following effect was also discovered : 


Cuarteston, 8. C. Oct. 13, 1862. 
Hon Wa. P. Mires, Richmond, Va.: 


Ilas the bill for the execution of abolition prisoners 
after January been passed? Do it, and England will 
be stirred into action. It is high time to proclaim the 
black flag atter that period. Let the execution be 
with the garrote. 

‘ G. T. BEAUREGARD. 





Tue Virernia Lecistature. Both branches of 
the Virginia Legislature have adjourned. The follow- 
ing was the parting and somewhat significant speech 
ot the Speaker of the House, Mr. Downey :— 


“ Gentlemen : I have no speech to make, but I con- 
gratulate you very much for the manner in which you 
have ended the term of service for which you were 
elected. At the time of your election, it was said that 
the halters were preparing for your necks, and that 
Jeff. Davis was ‘ making the rope.’ Si’ ce that time 
we have had two sessions, and bave kept Virginia out 
of the hands of the abolitionists, who are now pitch- 
ing at Andy Johnson with a red-hot poker, hoping to 
influence him to adopt their radical views. But, I 
thank God, we are safe; ani though they may force 
negro suffrage on other States with provisional gov- 
ernments, they cannot pile it upon us. Gentlemen, I 
wish you a safe return to your homes.” 





X@™ In answer to a resolution of uiry on the 


partof the Legislature of that State, the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Connecticut say that, in their 
ion, a free colored pergon born in the State is a ci 
of the State, and of the United States, within the 


in- 





meaning of the Amendment of the Constitution re- 
cently passed. 


} 
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Tne Trarror Breckinriner. Late accounts 
from Havana state that the traitor Breckinridge 
is there, staying at a second-class boarding-house in 
that city, the proprietors of which keep him free of 
charge. Those who knew him intimately in years 
gone by say he has greatly changed. [lis former ro- 
bust and vigorous frame has been considerably reduc- 
ed, and he is frequently lost in fits of abstraction. In- 
stead of, as formerly, being lively and animated in 
conversation, he is moody and taciturn, speaking only 
to his intimate friends. He intends to leavefHavana 
for Spain. 


Tux Lazy Watres 1x Atanama. The N. Y. 
Times's Mobiie correspondent represents a terrible 
state of affairs in Alabama. There is absolute social 
demoralization. Labor is so despised by the whites 
that they roves J prefer starvation or begging to work 
in any form, and even in their penury and wretched- 
ness they show the most vindictive spirit of dissatis- 
faction. Military protection is necessary against the 
destruction of the whole population by anarchy. 


2@™ The $1000 dressing case at the Chicago Sani- 
tary Fair, for the prettiest girl in Chicago, was voted 
to Miss Anna L. Wilson, who received 1073 votes to 
1068 for another lady, and 722 for third. The whole 
number of votes, at a dollar each, was 3471. The 
committee very sensibly agree not to publish the list 
of scattering ballots. 


2@ General Gillmore has recently secured much 
of the private and public correspondence of the rebel 
General Beauregard. It is quite extensive, and covers 
nearly the entire duration of the rebellion. 


te When Dick Turner, of Libby prison infamy, 
was arrested, he had in his possession one revolver 
and two Derringer pistols; his beard had been cut 
close, and his hair adil tapmaieaine dyed. His presence 
in Richmond was detected by a negro washerwoman, 
to whom his clothes, marked with his name, were 
sent. 


A New York artist has painted a picture en- 
titled ‘‘ Ecce Homo Honestus !’’—Behold an Honest 
Man! It is Abraham Lincoln, with Diogenes repre- 
sented as dropping his famous lantern in the back- 
ground—the object of his lung search having been 
accomplished. 


?@ The New York Jerald calls Ben Wood a Ben- 
edict Arnold without his bravery, and a Judas Iscari- 
ot, who has not the grace to hang himself. 


A Democratic View. The Boston Pest remarks 
on the suffrage question, that ‘‘ the same qualification 
should be required of all men who demand the right 
of suffrage, no matter whether they be black, white, 
red or yellow. The Massachusetts requirements are 
considered wise, but, it is thought, should be liberal- 
ized so as to allow all federal soldiers, who served 
faithfully in the late war, to vote.” We can heartily 
endorse this kind of democracy. 


b@ The New York News, the Southern organ, 
comes out tor negro suffrage in the South, and says 
it knows of more than fifty leading Southerners who 
sustain its position. 


Great demand for negro labor exists in Mary- 
land. The farmers there are paying $15 a month to 
males, and from 10 to $12 to females tor field labor. 
The supply is still short, and agents have again been 
sent in different directions to make contracts and induc 
immigration, notwithstanding their recent expulsion 
from Richmond. 


Miss Ann E. Dickinson denies the report that 
she is preparing for the stage. 


3 The degree of LL. D. has been conferred on 
Gen, O. Howard at the recent commencement of 
Shurtleff College, Ill. ° 


Ra Gen. Butler has presented $5000 to Phillips 
Academy, Andover, to provide a free scholarship, 
fifty years, for the son of a soldier—white or black— 
disabled in the war. 


te Richard Yeadon, the South Carolinian who 
offered a reward of $10,000 for Butler’s head, is living 
in abject poverly at Aiken. He has taken the oath of 
allegiance. 


2@ In Nantucket, the rame of a colored man has 
been placed among the names of white menin making 
up a list from which to conscribe jurymen. 


Cairo, June 28, Over fifty gunboats and other 
vessels, lately comprising a portion of the Mississippi 
squadron, are to be sold at auction at Mound City, 
August 17. 


ie M. Reville, a popular Rationalistic preacher at 
Rotterdam, is about to publish a biography of Theo- 
dore Parker. 


A college for colored men at Washington is 
projected, Rev. H. H. Garnett being President of the 
Trustees. It will be called the Lincoln College, and 
will be a most suitable memorial of the late President. 


X@> The American Colonization Society has sent 
340 emigrants to Liberia since the first of April last, 


| making 11, 329 since the organization of the Society. 


ta Jeff. Davis never filled so large a space in 
the world as when he was in his wife’s crinoline. 
—Louisvilie Journal. 


0@= Henry Van Meter of Bangor, (colored,) cele" 
brated his golden wedding recently. He is considera- 
bly over one hundred years of age, but he himself 
does not know his precise number of years. His fac- 
ulties of sight and hearing are still good. He escaped 
from slavery many years ago. 


Diep, in Castine, John Jackson, a native of Africa, 
aged 100 years. He was the son of a chief, and was 
tattooed. When a boy, he was carried to Brazil in a 
slaver, and afterwards escaped to this country. 


The New Hampshire Legislature has adopted the 
amendment of the Federal Constitution abolishing 
slavery, by a vote of 217 to 98. All the votes in the 
negative were given by democrats, and all the affirm- 
ative votes but eight came from Republicans. There 
are 114 democratic members, some of whom did not 
vote. Democracy and slavery mean the same thing, 
and the 98 men who voted against the amendment 
would readily vote to establish slavery in New Hamp- 
shire, and to revive the slave trade with Africa. It is 
to please such fellows, and their Southern allies, that 
the people are implored not to support the elevation of 
Southern colored men to the rank of citizens.— Boston 
Traveller, 


t@> Lord Brougham entreats Americans to be as 
merciful as they are migkty. He is much afraid that 
his old friends, the rebel leaders, will be hanged, and 
the thought of their possible fate troublés the old boy, 
who is almost a nonagenarian, and given to crying. 
—Traveller. 


Fourth of July will be celebrated by the colored 
people of Columbia S. C. This fact will make the 
89th anniversary of American Independence the 
most remarkable ever known. Five years ago, it 
would have been idered more re ble to sup- 
pose that there would be a Methodist revival meeting 
held in Mecca than that there should be a colored 
celebration of the Fourth of July in the capital of 
South Carolina; but under the bloody spur of seces- 
ome the American world moves fast forward.— Travel- 
er. 





PrestpEext Jounson Invitep to Visit Boston. 
A letter has been numerously signed by the authori- 
ties, merchants and business men, inviting President 
Johnson to be present at Harvard University Com- 
mencement. Gov. Andrew heads the list of signa- 
tures. 


4& Macnyiricernt New Streamer. The new 
steamer “‘ Newport” has been completed. and placed 
on the route between Newport and New York. She 
is a magnificent steamer, built and furnished at an 
expense of $600,000; is 350 feet in length ; has 150 
state rooms, G00 berths, and ample accommodations 
for 1000 passengers. She is claimed to be the finest 
steamer afloat. 


La Crosse, (Wiss.) July 1. A terrible tornado 
has just passed over the village and vicinity of Vero- 
qua, Union Co., Wisconsin, prostrating fifty dwellings, 
killing seventeen persons, and wounding one hundred. 
The suffering caused by the tornado is very great, and 
a call is made for relief. Mayor Lloyd and Postmas- 
ter Sottridge have been appointed a committee in this 
city to receive donations. 


I~ The last official act of the Empress as Regent 
was the presentation of the Order of the Legion of 
Honor to Rosa Bonheur, of which Order the dis- 
tinguished artist is made a “chevalier.” This is 
the first time that any female in the civil ranks of life 
has received the decoration. The innovation is re- 
ceived by all classes of people with great favor. 


Ovr Miuitary Strenetu. The country is now 
divided into five grand military divisions. The fol- 
lowing are their names and commanders: Military 
Division of the Atlantic, Maj. Gen. Meade ; Military 
Division of the Mississippi, Maj. Gen. Sherman; 
Military Division of the ‘Tennessee, Maj. Gen. 
Thomas ; Military Division of the Southwest, Maj. 
Gen. Sheridan; Military Division of the Pacific, Maj. 
Gen. Halleck. 


Ie The venerable Wm. Wilkins, one of the most 
disunguished men of Pennsylvania, died last week, 
near Pittsburg. As U. S. Judge, as U. S. Senator, 
as Minister'to Russia, and as Secretary of War, he 
served with great purity and usefulness. 


bg A Mrs. Dunbar, of Terre Haute, (Ind.) said 
that she was glad of President Lincoin’s death, and 
were she near the grave would take pleasure in danc- 
ing on it. This the loyal women of the neighborhood 
could not bear, and a dozen or more went to her 
house, and forced her to take a flag draped in mourn- 
ing and proceed up town, shouting, at intervals, 
™ h for the Union!” 





THE NATION, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF POLITICS, 
SCIENCE AND ART, 
Will be published July 6, 1865. 

Its main objects will be— 

First—The discussion of the topies of the day, and, above 
all, of legal, economical and constitutional questions, with 
greater accuracy and moderation than are now to be found 
in the daily press. 

Second—The maintenance and diffusion of true democratic 
principles in society and government, and the advocacy 
and illustration of whatever in legislation or in manners 
seems likely to promote a more equal distribution of the 
fruits cf progress and civilization, 

Third—The earnest and persistent consideration of the 
condition of the laboring classes at the South, as a matter 
of vital interest to the nation at large, with a view to the 
removal of all artificial distincti between thom and 
the rest of the population, and the securing to them, 
as far as education and justice can do it, of an equal 
chance in the race of life. 

Fourth—The enforcement and illustration of the doctrine 
that the whole community has the strongest interest, both 
moral, political and material, in their elevation, and that 
there can be no real stability for the republic so long as 
they are left in ignorance and degradation. 

Fifth—The fixing of public attention upon the political 
importance of popular education, and the dangers which 
a system like ours runs from the neglect of it in any por- 
tion of our territory. 

Sirth—The collection and diffusion of trustworthy in- 
formation as to the condition and prospects of the South- 
ern States, the openings they offer to capital, the supply 
and kind of labor which can be obtained in them, and 
the progress made by the colored popalation in acquiring 
the habits and desires of civilized life. 

Seventh—Sound and impartial criticism of books and 
works of art. 

Tue Nation will not be the organ of any party, sect 
or body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort 
to bring to the discussion of political and social questions 
a really critical spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of 
violence, exaggeration and misrepresentation, by which,so 
much of the political writing of the day is marred. 

The criticism of books and works of art will form one 
of its most prominent features ; and pains will be taken 
to have this task performed in every case by writers pos- 
sessing special qualifications for it. 

It is intended in the interest of investors, as well as of 
the public generally, to have questions of trade and 
finance treated every week by a writer whose position and 
character will give his articles an exceptional value, aud 
render them a safe and trustworthy guide, 

A special correspondent, who has been selected for his 
work with some care, is about to start in a few days for 
a journey through the South. His letters will appear every 
week, and he is charged with the duty of simply reporting 
what he sees and hears, leaving the public as far as possi- 
ble to draw its own inferences. 

The following writers, among others, have been secured, 
either as regular or occasional contributors : 


LITERATURE, 





Ilenry W. Loneret.ow, 

J. R. Loweun, 

Joux G. Wurrtier, 

Samvet Extor, (Ex-Pres. Trin. College, Hart- 
ford,) 

Prof. Torrey, (Harvard,) 

Dr. Francis Lieper, 

Prof. Carty, (Harvard,) 

Cuartes E. Norton, 

Judge Bonn, (Baltimore,) 

Epauunp Quincy, 

Prof. W. D. Wurrnry, (Yale,) 

Prof. D. C. Giuman, (Yale,) 

Judge Day, 

Prof. Dwienr, (Columbia College,) 

Judge WAYLAND, 

Freverick Law O_ustep, 

Rev. Dr. McCutntock, 

Rev. Dr. Tuomrson, 

Rev. Pacts Brooks, 

Rey. Dr. Betiows, 

C. J. Sritve, 

Heyry T. Tuckerman, 

Bararp Tartor, 

C. A. Bristep, 

Cc. L. Brace, 

Ricuarp Grant Waiter, 

Wituax Lioyp Garrisox, 

Sypver Grorce Fisuer, 

Tueopore Tittoy, 

Gaw Hamitron, 

R. Hl. Sropparn, &c. &e. 


A more extended list will be published in a few days. 
Terms, $3 per annum. 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher, 
No. 130 Nassau st., New York. 
June 16. 





HIGHLY IMPORTANT 
INTENSELY INTERESTING! 


PIRITUALISM AS IT IS! Facts, Fancies and Fol- 
lies! A New Explanation. The result of Scientific 
Investigation. 
Send 25 cents to WM. BAILEY POTTER, New York. 
June 23. 4w 


Dr. Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


RE the most perfect purgative which we are able to 

“\ produce, or which we think has ever yet been pro. 
duced by anybody. Their effects have abundantly shown 
to the community how much they excel the ordinary med- 
icines in use. They are safe and pleasant to take, but 
powerful to cure. Their penetrating properties stimulate 
the vital activities of the body, remove the obstructions 
of itsorgans, purify the blood, and expel disease. They 
purge out the foul humors which breed and grow distem- 
per, stimulate sluggish or disordered organs into their 
natural action, and impart a healthy tone, with strength 
to the whole system. Not only do they cure the every- 
day complaints of everybody, but also formidable and dan- 
gerous diseases. While they produce powerful effvets, they 
are, at the same time, in diminished doses, the safest and 
best physic that can be employed for children. Being su- 
gar-coated, they are pleasant to take ; and, being purely 
vegetable, ure free from any risk of harm. Cures have 
been made which surpass belief, were they not substan- 
tiated by men of such exalted position and character as to 
forbid the suspicion of untruth. Many eminent clergymen 
and physicians have lent their names to carry to the pub- 
lie the reliability of our remedies, while others have sent 
us the assurance of their conviction that our Preparations 
contribute immensely to the relief of our afflicted, suffer- 
ing fellow-men, 

The Agent below named is pleased to furnish gratis our 
American Almanac, containing directions for the use and 
certificates of their cures, of the following complaints :— 

Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Heartburn, Headache arising from foul stomach, Nausea, 
Indigestion, Morbid Inaction. of the Bowels and pain aris- 
ing therefrom, Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, all diseases 
which require an evacuant medicine. y also, by puri- 
fying the blood and stimulating the system, cure many 
complaints which it would not be sup they could reach, 
such as Deafness, Partial Blindness, Neuralgia and Nervous 
Irritability, Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, 
Gout, and other kindred complaints arising from a low 
state of the body, or obstruction of its functions. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 

ions which they make no profit on. Demand 
Aver's, and take no others. The sick want the best aid 
there is for them, and they should have it. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & O0., Lowell, Mass., and 
sold by all druggists. 

June 2. 
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THEODORE PARKER'S 
“LIFE THOUGHTS.” 


HIS MOST POPULAR WORK! 








of Man.” 
BY THEODORE PARKER. 
Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons, by “wrua 
Lerenton. 
Just published—420 pages, tinted paper and itlustrated 
title, with portrait—an ELEGANT OCcTAVO VOLUME. 
Price $2 50. 
Ee Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
CHARLES W. SLACK, 
Publisber, No. 8 Bromfield St., Boston. 





May 1. 
WANTED, 

A SITUATION as travelling nurse to wait upon an in- 

2 valid lady., Good references e@h be given. A 

at 57 Joy street, or at the Anti-Slavery office, 221 Wash- 





ington street, Boston, Maas. 
June 9, 


“ Lessons from the World of Matter and the World ” 
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ADDRESS ON 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Delivered at the request of the Rhode Island Union League, 
in the City Hall, Providence, June 1, 1865. 





BY WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 





Mr. Prestpent, Mempers or THE Union Leacue, 
axp C1T1zENs or Ruope Isianp: 

Not seven weeks have elapsed since the assassi- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln, the beloved and twice- 
elected President of the United States, was foully 
consummated in the national capital ; yet, during that 
brief period, the awful intelligence has been convey- 
ed—such are the wonderful means of communica- 
tion—not only to every portion of our vast domains, 
but throughout the civilized world, exciting univer- 
sally such horror and grief, such feelings of bereave- 
ment and heartfelt sympathy, such expressions of 
personal regard and warm appreciation, as have 
never been elicited by the death or martyrdom of 
any other human being. In our own country, not 
one of its multitudinous cities, towns or hamlets, with- 
in the pale of loyalty, that bas not been draped with 
the emblems of woe, as though death had entered 
every household, The stoutest hearts have been 
made liquid as water—the strongest men have free- 
ly mingled their tears with those of women and chil- 
dren—and the nation has momentarily reeled at the 
blow. From twice two thousand presses ; from thrice 
ten thousand pulpits; from the best brains and the 
most eloquent lips ; from the bench, the bar, the fo- 
rum, the legislative hall, the exchange, the public 
platform, this terrible atrocity has evoked whatever of 
condemnation can be uttered by the human tongue, 
and whatever of eulogy of the character and career of 
our murderee Chief Magistrate may properly be said. 
The expressions of affection, reverence, gratitude and 
admiration, in view of the humble origin, remarkable 
traits, and sublime achievements of the deceased, 
have already been innumerable. Every phase of his 
private and public life has been luminously exhibited, 
every characteristic feature closely scanned, every act 
searchingly tested. Nothing but the merest repeti- 
tion, therefore, is left for any one who now takes up 
the theme, however brilliant may be his imagina- 
tion, or masterly his analytical talent. 

In England the demonstrations of an all-pervading 
grief and horror have been almost as numerous and 
signal as in our own land. From the parliament to 
the private club, from the palace to the cottage, from 
the pulpit and the press, such testimonials of condo- 
lence, regard and friendship have come forth as to 
obliterate all national divisions, and cause the two 
countries to blend together in one great sorrow, as 
though they were indeed one people. God grant that 
they may never meet each other in battle array, nor in 
any way seek each other’s detriment! God grant 
that they may be so animated by the spirit of justice, 
good-will and international amity as ever to rejoice 
in the prosperity and advancement of each other, and 
be ready to adjust, without bloodshed or mean exac- 
tion, whatever difficulties may exist now or arise 
hereafter! Confusion and infamy attend the plotters 
at home and the factious abroad, who shall seek to 
bring them into deadly conflict, no matter on what 
pretence! For, however unsatisfactory has been 
the attitude of the British Government towards our 
own since the rebellion broke out, it has been far more 
unsatisfactory to the rebels as shown in regard to 
their bastard Confederacy ; and however base, malig- 
nant and unscrupulously partisan haz been the Lon- 
don 7'imes in hostility to the North and support of the 
South, it has not at any time represented the views 
and feelings of the people at large. If, during the 
long period that intervened before our Government 
evinced any disposition to grapple with slavery as the 
embodiment of the rebellion, and while the struggle 
on our part seemed to be only to restore the Union on 
the old slaveholding conditions, the English masses 
were comparatively undemonstrative towards us, we 
alone are to blame. At no time, however, have they 
sy mpathized with the rebels, or spoken an approving 
or apologetical word in their behalf. On the contra- 
ry, they have held public meetings in all parts of the 
kingdom, since the Proclamation of Emancipation was 
issued, and, through addresses, speeches and resolu- 
tions, denounced the infamous conduct of the South- 
erp secessionists, and enthusiastically applauded Pres- 
ident Lincoln and his administration. Their word of 
cheer to us is— 

“The bluff, bold men of Runnymede 
Are with ye still in times like these ; 


The shades of England’s mighty dead 
Your cloud of witnesses ! 


Press on !—the triumph shall be won 
Of common rights and equal laws, 

The glorious dream of Harrington, 
And Sidney’s good old cause.” 

With such a people we are bound, by ten thousand 
ties, to keep the peace—and they with us. It is an 
evil and a bitter thing to say, that there are griev- 
ances between us that can be redressed only by an 
appeal to the sword. That is the language of passion 
and craft, of falsehood and demagogueism. Be as- 
sured, fellow-countrymen, inasmuch as the traitors of 
the South and their Northern sympathizers have been 
foiled in their nefarious efforts to permanently disrupt 
the Union, they will leave nothing undone, in order to 
glut their revenge, to involve this country in a foreign 
war, especially with England. Let the friends of free- 
dom, on both sides of the Atlantic, be at least as vigi- 
lant and determined that no such machination shall 
succeed. 

In France, and elsewhere, on the Continent, if not 
to the same extent, at least as deeply appreciative 
have been the manifestations of heartfelt sorrow and 
fraternal feeling, in view of the assassination of our 
lamented President. Every where its terrible mean- 
ing has been penetrated, its diabolical object perceiv- 
ed, and the same righteous verdict rendered. The 
deed was intended to serve and perpetuate oppression 
in the United States; it shall mightily help to crush 
oppression in every land. It was meant to overturn 
free institutions on our own soil; it shall help to 
strengthen them at home, and propagate them abroad. 
It has quickened the march of liberty throughout the 
world. Of course, this grand result in no way miti- 
gates the guilt of the assassin ; it only furnishes a fresh 
illustration of the wonderful manner in which God 
causes the wrath of man to praise him—taking the 
cunning in their own craftiness, and carrying the 
counsels of the froward headlong. 

Death, in itself, is not an evil, but a good; nota 
mysterious dispensation of Providence, but the ope- 
ration of a natural law ; not to be deplored as a ca- 
lamity, but thankfully accepted as a blessing. Itcame 
to Mr. Lincoln in an unnatural and murderous form; 
but, happily, his translation was without conscious 
suffering ; at least, from the moment the fatal bullet 
entered the brain till he ceased to breathe, he made 
no sign of recognition, and evidently experienced no 
pain. 

In the midst of the convulsion occasioned by his 
fall, and the overwhelming emotions to which it has 
given birth, it is scarcely possible for the most careful 
and discriminating to pronounce his eulogy without a 
bias, or to assign to him the place he will permanent- 
ly occupy in history. No man has ever been more 
unjustly assailed than himself. Now there is a gene- 
rous disposition to extol him beyond measure. Un- 
doubtedly he subjected himself, at times, to merited 
criticism and just rebuke, for he was fallible. Equal- 
ly is it true that he deserves high praise, and is enti- 
tled to the lasting gratitude of his countrymen. Nay, 
more—he has a claim upon the liberal regard of man- 
kind; and it is already promptly acknowledged. 

Abraham Lincoln was, perhaps, the most remarka- 
ble procuct of American democracy (but not ina party 
sense) which has been presented to, the world. It is’ 
a# long stride from the position of a humble rail-split- 
ter to that of President of the United States—from 


commanding a flat-boat to being the elected head of 
a mighty republic. Yet he succeeded in raising him- 
self from one to the other by a straight-forward 
course of conduct; by the vigor and sagacity of his 
mind; by an unselfish and ever active patriotism ; 
and by a combination of admirable qualities for pro- 
fessional life and civil administration. His simplicity 
of character no elevation could alter, no popularity 
inflate. Most men look up to office, thinking it will 
change their essential littleness. He was of such 
mental and philosophical stature that he could look 
down upon it, in whatever shape presented, as only a 
convenient instrumentality to promote the common 
weal. Noamount of training could have changed his 
plainness of speech or address. He was emphatically 
no respecter of persons, yet neither lacking in cour- 
tesy nor rude in manners. In the “ White House” 
he was as simple in intercourse and easy of access 
to all comers, high or low, rich or poor, white or 
black, as at his own residence in Springfield. Of the 
vast multitudes that sought his presence for counsel 
or assistance, what one ever left him without increas- 
ing confidence, affection or respect? His kindness of 
disposition was almost an overmastering element. By 
nature the most genial, humane, tender-hearted, peace- 
able of men, the primal source of his happiness was 
in making others happy; and he cheerfully made 
himself “the servant of all,” in the spirit of humili- 
ty and universal good-will. His love of approbation 
was strong and active, but it had no tincture of per- 
sonal vanity, worldly selfishness, or vicious ambition. 
If his self-esteem was small, his firmness and con- 
scientiousness were sufficiently large to make him 
strong and resolute in adhering to the right, as reveal- 
ed to his understanding. To change his position was 
always to take a step in advance ; but his cireumspec- 
tion was so immense that he could rot be hurried to 
any conclusion, especially if the public welfare was 
involved init. Hence he was ‘slow and sure.” On 
acertain occasion he said—‘I have been charged 
with being tardy, and the like. I am also charged 
with vacillating ; but I do not think that charge can 
be sustained. I think it cannot be shown that when I 
have once taken a position, I have ever retreated from 
it.” “I told him,” said Frederick Douglass, with 
whom he was conversing, “that he had been some- 
what slow in proclaiming equal protection to our col- 
ored soldiers and prisoners ; and he replied that the 
country needed tatking up to that point. He hesitated 
in regard to it when he felt that the country was not 
ready for it. He knew that the colored man through- 
out this country was a despised man, a hated man, and 
that if he had at first come out with such a proclama- 
tion, all the hatred which was poured out on the head 
of the negro race would have been visited on his ad- 
ministration. He said that there was preparatory work 
needed, and that that preparatory work had now been 
done. And he added: “ Remember this, Mr. Doug- 
lass ; remember that Milliken’s Bend, Port Hudson 
and Fort Wagner are recent events; and that these 
were necessary to prepare the way for this proclama- 
tion of mine.” “I thought,” said Mr. Douglass, “ it 
was reasonable; and I came to the conclusion that 
while Abraham Lincoln will not go down to posterity 
as Abraham the Great, or as Abraham the Wise, or as 
Abraham the Eloquent,—although he is all three, 
wise, great and eloquent,—he will go down to posteri- 
ty, if the country is saved, as Honest Abraham ; and 
going down thus, his name may be written anywhere 
in this wide world of ours side by side wich that of 
Washington, without disparaging the latter.” 

Mr. Lincoln took the reins of government at a peri- 
od of national disintegration through red-handed trea- 
son; when everywhere “men’s: hearts were failing 
them for fear, and for looking after those things that 
were coming upon the land”; when the flames of civil 
war had already made lurid the southern sky, and 
northern co-operative incendiaries were stealthily en- 
deavoring to effect a universal conflagration ; when 
the boldest held their breath, and the wisest confessed 
their inability, and the most far-seeing were in thick 
darkness; when every step was along the edge of a 
precipice, and the soil hot with volcanic fires; when 
the South was compact in rebellion, and the North 
so divided in allegiance as to make it extremely doubt- 
ful whether any reliable, dominant force could be 
found to uphold the Government ; and when, through 
perfidy, usurpation and robbery, not a dollar was left 
in the national treasury, every Northern arsenal had 
been emptied to supply the South with arms and the 
munitions of war, the army rendered powerless by 
its reduction, and a feeble navy scattered to remote 
parts of the globe. In such appalling circumstances, 
what caution and sagacity, what deliberation as to 
ways and means, what balancing of chances and pos- 
sibilities, what unquenchable hope and indomitable 
courage, what commanding qualities of head and heart 
were needed to so combine the popular elements and 
so secure the general approval as to save the republic, 
and place it on a foundation that could not be shaken! 
Abraham Lincoln was thus fortunately endowed, and, 
therefore, the rebellion is no more, and the Union 
made imperishable on the basis of universal liberty. 
Fortunate indeed was it that he was not a man of hot 
impulse on the one hand, nor a lover of arbitrary 
power on the other. The crisis demanded neither 
inflamed blood nor an iron one-man will, but absolute 
faith in the people, sound judgment, ready tact, abiding 
cheerfulness, inflexible perseverance, large common 
sense, strong powers of reasoning, incorruptible integ- 
rity, and unalloyed patriotism ; and it found these at- 
tributes in him whose tragical death the civilized world 
is now commemorating by all possible expressions of 
grief and horror. 

It is true, Mr. Lincoln was frequently subjected to 
the severest criticism and the most sweeping condem- 
nation, from different motives, and for very different 
objects ; but, whether the accusations came from one 
party or another, or whether they were well or ill 
meant, they were suchas measurably to neutralize 
each other. Now he was accused of being mere drift- 
wood ; without insight or decision ; passively govern- 
ed by the events of the hour; timidly following in- 
stead of boldly leading public sentiment ; a trifler in 
spirit and a trickster in policy ; this hour mere clay 
in the hands of Blair, the next manipulated and con- 
trolled by Seward ; “ honest” enough, but utterly in- 
competent to fill a position of such trust; never born 
to be a commander, and too ignorant of the compass 
to be safely entrusted with the helm. Anon he was 
charged with usurping constitutional powers, striking 
down freedom of speech and of the press, tyranni- 
cally suspending the writ of habeas corpus, wilfully 
disregarding popular feeling and sentiment, and in 
other ways playing the dictator and deserving im- 
peachment. 

One thing is certain : whatever he was at the time 
of his assassination, he was after it. The murderous 
deed made him neither the better nor the worse as to 
his merits or defects; and though the old maxim, 
“Never speak ill of the dead,” may have been charita- 
bly observed by those who denounced him while liv- 
ing, but who are now among his most flattering eu- 
logists, it can never justify transforming a despot into 
& patriot of the purest stamp, or an imbecile into one 
worthy to be associated with Washington ! 

“O, for an hour of Andrew Jackson!” was a cry 
often heard to the disparagement of Mr. Lincoln ; “for 
then short work would be made with the rebellion, 
as it wes with nullification. But the cases are not 
parallel. Extravagant credit has been given to An- 
drew Jackson for his summary dealing with the South 
Carolina factionists. But what had he to fear? They 
had no supporters at the North, and scarcely any at 
the South, outside of the limits of that always sedi- 
tious commonwealth ; and within those limits their 
opponents constituted a formidable minority, able to 
make themselves both heard and felt. The question 
related to a tariff, not to slavery. With the whole 
country to stand by him, it required neither rare 
courage nor special administrative ability on his 
part to crush the contemptible nullifying junto; yet, 
in the final settlement of the question, some conces- 
sions were made to them. True, Andrew Jackson 





had an iron will, lion-like energy, and a military pres- 


tige ; but, if he had been called to grapple with the 
Slave Power in fierce rebellion and organized into an 
independent confederacy, and had nothing but an 
almost equally divided North to rely upon for support, 
he would have found that he had a very different 
task to perform, requiring much higher qualities than 
those of mere pluck and resolution. There is—doubt- 
less there will continue to be—an honest difference of 
individual opinion, whether President Lincoln, in 
view of the appalling difficulties of his situation, and, 
for a time, the almost chaotic state of the nation, could 
have successfully or prudently gone farther or faster 
in his efforts to put down the rebellion; but it must 
be conceded that the collective judgment of the coun- 
try and of Europe is favorably recorded as to his 
wisdom and statesmanship, and the excellence of his 
administration,—culminating, in a comparatively brief 
period, in crushing the most formidable rebellion re- 
corded in the pages of history, giving liberty to mil- 
lions held in brutal servitude, and placing the Ameri- 
can republic, in all that is truly great and glorious, at 
the head of the nations. 

Nevertheless, no special claim is to be made in be- 
half of Mr. Lincoln either as a philanthropist or re- 
former, in a radical sense. He made no such claim 
for himself, and sought no such distinction. In fair- 
ness, he is to be judged and compared within the 
sphere of politics, on the plane of official station, as 
President of the United States, restricted by constitu- 
tional limitation, and bound by his oath to maintain 
the sovereignty of the Federal Government, and pre- 
serve the unity and peace of the republic. 

Before his election to the Presidency, he lived in 
a State where office-secking was most likely to be 
successful by assailing the Anti-Slavery cause, and 
sanctioning whatever pro-slavery concessions a haugh- 
ty slave oligarchy atthe South might demand. But 
he was proof against temptation in that direction, and 
zealous!y espoused the unpopular side, subjecting 
himself to much ridicule and reproach, and, for a time 
at least, rendering his political prospects anything 
but flattering. Yet he ultimately was elected to the 
State Legislature and to Congress. Justly believ- 
ing the Mexican war to have been waged without 
provocation, and for a most iniquitous purpose,— 
namely, the seizure of territory fur the extension of 
Southern slavery,—he refused to give it his sanction 
as a member of the House of Representatives. He 
steadfastly maintained the right of petition, voting 
against laying on the table, without consideration, pe- 
titions in favor of the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and against the slave trade. Mr. 
Gott, of Pennsylvania, having introduced a resolu- 
tion directing the committee for the District to re- 
port a bill abolishing the slave traffic in the District, 
Mr. Lincoln moved an amendment, instructing them 
to introduce a bill for the abolition of slavery within 
its limits ; but providing compensation to the masters, 
and requiring the bill to be submitted to the people of 
‘the District for their acceptance or rejection. He 
ably supported the Wilmot Proviso, having voted for 
it, ‘in one way or another,” to use his own language, 
“ about forty times.” He resisted to the utmost the 
perfidious repeal of the’ Missouri compromise, and 
stood by ill-fated Kansas throughout her bloody strug- 
gle with Border Ruffianism and the minions of the 
Slave Power. In 1856 Mr. Lincoln’s name headed 
the Republican Electoral ticket in Illinois, in support 
of the nomination of John C. Fremont for the Presi- 
dency. Whenever or wherever the South attempted 
to extend her slaveholding sway beyond her own lim- 
its and the compromises of the Constitution, he met 
her with inflexible purpose. Yet neither at that time 
nor at any subsequent period did he assume to be an 
abolitionist. He never sought to evade, abrogate or 
amend the Constitution in regard to any of its pro- 
slavery guaranties, but was for adhering to the in- 
strument according to its uniform interpretation from 
the time of its adoption ; justifying the act to himself 
on the ground of preserving the Union as a matter of 
paramount importance, and believing that, by restrict- 
ing its extension, slavery would gradually perish. 
Herein he participated in the moral blindness and ter- 
rible infatuation which then prevailed throughout the 
country, but which, through, Divine ‘retribution for 
| our great national iniquity, no longer deceive or mis- 
j lead. When a candidate for the Senate of the United 
States, he made the memorable declaration— 





“A house divided against itself cannot stand. I 
believe this Government cannot endure permanently 
half slave and half free. I do not expect the Union 
to be dissolved—I do not expect the house to fall, but 
I do expect it will cease to be divided.” 

Yet, on his way from Springfield to Washington in 
1861 to be inaugurated as President of the United 
States, he could soothingly say to the South— 

“We mean to leave you alone, and in no way to 
interfere with your institutions—to abide by all and 
every compromise of the Constitution. Fellow-citi- 
zens, friends, brethren, may I call you in my new 
position ?” 

Again, though six slave States had already or- 
ganized themselves into an independent confederacy, 
and every other slave State but Delaware (where sla- 
very had but a nominal existence) was openly taking 
the initiative steps to follow their treasonable exam- 
ple ; and though the “ Star of the West,”’ on her er- 
rand of mercy to the starving garrison at Fort Sum- 
ter, had been ignominiously driven by shot and shell 
from the harbor of Charleston, and numerous forts, 
arsenals, custom-houses, post-offices, &c., &., had been 
treacherously seized by them; yet, in a speech at 
Steubenville, Ohio, Mr. Lincoln had the fatuity to de- 
clare— 

“T believe the devotion to the Constitution is equal- 
ly great on both sides of the river. It is only the 
| different understanding of that instrument that causes 
the difficulty.” 

Again, at Pittsburg, Pa., he ignored the necessary 
and palpable relation of slavery to the rebellion by 
saying— 

“ Notwithstanding the troubles across the river, 
(pointing southwardly across the Monongahela, and 
smiling,) there is no crisis but an artificial one (!)—If 
the great American people only keep their temper, on 
both sides of the lines, the troubles will come to an 


| end, and, just as the clouds have cleared away in due 


time, so will this great nation continue to prosper as 
heretofore.” 

Whereas, it was an explosion as natural as a vol- 
canic shower of stones and lava—the irrepressible con- 
flict between the forces of freedom and oppression— 
the inevitable falling of the house because it was di- 
vided against itself. It was not a question of temper 
at all, but of principle—of eternal justice, the rights 
of human nature, and the sovereignty of God. No 
peace or prosperity could be predicated of such a 
“covenant with death,” but only the “laying up of 
wrath against the day of wrath,” to the ultimate over- 
throw of the nation. 

At Cleveland Mr. Lincoln, referring to the slave- 
holding lords of the South, said—“ Have they not all 
their rights now that they ever had? Do they not 
have their fugitive slaves returned now asever?” By 
“rights ’ he meant complete dominion over their sa- 
ble victims to deal with them as with cattle and 
swine; and by his reference to the rendition of fugi- 
tive slaves, he indicated no purpuse or wish to have it 
otherwise. Yet, when he reached Philadelphia, ad- 
dressing the citizens assembled in the old Independ- 
ence Hall, with singular inconsistency he said— 
“All my political warfare has been in favor of the 
teachings that came forth from these sacred walls, 
within which the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted. May my right hand forget its cunning, and 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if ever I 
prove false to thoseteachings! . . If this coun- 
try cannot be saved upon the gh se of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, it will be truly awful. But 
if it cannot be saved without giving up that princi- 
ple, I was about to say I would rather be assassinated 
on this spot than surrender it.” 


Solemn and affecting declaration! Yet, six months 
later, in a letter to Horace Greeley, Mr. Lincoln aban- 
doned this ground by saying— 

“If there be those who would not save the Union 
unless they could at the same time destroy slavery, I 


do not agree with them. If 1 could save the Union 
without freeing any slave, I would doit; if I could 
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I could do it by freeing some and leaving others alone, 
I would also do that. My paramount object is to save 
the Union, ard not either to save or destroy slavery.” 

Surely, such declarations are not only paradoxical 
but utterly irreconcileable. For, in saving the Union 
with four millions of bondmen still to clank their gall- 
ing fetters and to pierce the ear of the Lord of sab- 
aoth with their cries, what would it still be but “a 
house divided against itself,’ the cverthrow of which 
would be as sure as the law of gravitation? And 
what would such salvation prove in the end but utter 
destruction ? 

Three weeks after this letter was written, on the 
13th of September, 1862, Mr. Lincoln gave formal 
audience to a deputation from all the religious denom- 
inations of the city of Chicago which had been ap- 
pointed to wait upon him, and frankly said to them— 
“J admit that slavery is at the root of the rebellion, 
or at least its sine qua non. The ambition of politi- 
cians may have instigated them to act, but they would 
have been impotent without slavery as their instru- 
ment.” He also admitted that to the issuing, at that 
time, of an emancipation proclamation, he raised no ob- 
jections on legal or constitutional grounds ; and, more- 
over, that such a proclamation would help us in Eu- 
rope, and somewhat at the North. Yet—strange de- 
lusion and marvellous incredulity—be hesitated to 
strike at that which confessedly caused the rebellion 
and constituted its vitality ; first, because he feared it 
would be inoperative, “like the Pope’s bull against 
the comet”’; next, because it might precipitate the 
secession of the Border States; next, because it would 
be difficult to know what to do with the emancipat- 
ed; and, finally, because he could not see ‘** what pos- 
sible result of good would follow the issuing of such 
a proclamation.” Nevertheless, only nine days after- 
wards, he issued a proclamation, in which, after giv- 
ing the rebellious States a hundred days’ grace in 
which to lay down their arms and be pardoned, so 
that they could still hold their slaves securely as be- 


they did not succumb within the time specified, that 
he would liberate all their slaves—a threat duly exe- 
cuted on the lst of January, 1863. 

Still confused and without a fixed policy, in his an- 


time solemnly decreed by him for the abolition of sla- 
very in the eleven Confederate States, he recom- 
mended to Congress an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, tothe effect that every State, loyal or disloyal, 
wherein slavery then existed, which should abolish 
the same therein before the year 1900, (!) should re- 
ceive due compensation; but, in case any State 
should reintroduce or tolerate slavery therein, after be- 
ing compensated, it should refund to the United States 
the bonds so received, and all interest paid thereon. 
Here was an indefinite lease of life given to that aw- 
ful system, “ without which,” to borrow the Presi- 
dent’s language, “ the rebellion could never have ex- 
isted, and without which it could not continue” ; 
manifestly evincing a most bewildered state of mind 
on the partof Mr. Lincoln. There was no need of 
such an amendment—to say nothing of the impracti- 
cability of its adoption—for he had openly admitted 
his constitutional right, under the war power, to give 


population. 
rency of reasoning and antagonism of measures. 


members of Congress from the Border States, Mr. 


compensation for that which was sure to be lost in 
any otherevent,” and agded— 

“I do not speak of emancipation at once, but of a 
decision at once to emancipate. Room in South 
America for colonization can be obtained cheaply, and 
in abundance, and when numbers shall be large 
enough to be company and encouragement for one 
another, the freed people will not be so reluctant to 
go. 

Two things are here noteworthy: first, that Mr. 
Lincoln did not recognize the right of the oppressed 
to immediate freedom, and he thus seemingly sanc- 
tioned their enslavement for an indefinite period ; 
secondly, that when emancipated, he favored their 
transportation to South America, partly for the absurd 
reason that there they would find abundance of room, 
or, inferentially, if they remained, very close quarters 
here! Asif in a state of freedom they would not be 
able to find easy accommodation inthis their native 
land, which is capable of receiving the population of 
the globe! And as if they would not all be as much 
needed to cultivate the soil as ever! 

So infested was the mind of Mr. Lincoln with the 
idea of the desirableness of colonizing the colored pop- 
ulation abroad, that it was in consequence of his own 
urgent solicitations Congress, at its session of 1862, 
passed an act placing at his disposal the sum of $600,- 
000, to be expended at his discretion in removing, with 
their own consent, free persons of African descent to 
some country which they might select as adapted to 
their condition and circumstances. And this unwar- 
rantable appropriation was made at a time when the na- 
tional war debt was accumulating at the rate of five 
hundred millions of dollars a year ! 

Mr. Lincoln’s interview at the White House with a 
deputation of colored persons, in order to ascertain 
their views on the subject and to state to them his 
own, while it was unquestionably well-intended, was 
equally ludicrous and humiliating. It is impossible to 
read what he said to the deputation, by way of entice- 
ment, without losing all gravity of countenance. It 
seems like a blistering satire upon the scheme pro- 
posed, rather than a serious argument in its support. 
But the single disastrous experiment made by the 
President, soon afterwards, in colonizing a few hun- 
dreds within the Haytien dominion, sufficed to break 
the spell that bound him, and he abandoned the pro- 
ject entirely. Ascertaining that these emigrants had 
been cruelly deceived, and were in a suffering condi- 
tion, by no fault of theirs, the President lost no time 
in sending a vessel to give them succor and bring them 
back to their native country. Thus proving that he 
was actuated by humane, however mistaken views, 
and ready to acknowledge his error as soor! as he saw 
it: 

These reminders of the checkered views and efforts 
of Mr. Lincoln, in dealing with the terrible question 
of slavery, are not made to detract aught from his 
great merits, but solely in the spirit of justice ; for ex- 
cessive and unqualified panegyric is neither apprezia- 
tion nor praise. Be this his charitable extenuation : 
no public man ever occupied 88 trying a position, or 
had so many conflicting passions, opinions, interests, 
prejudices and discords, out of which to bring liberty 
triumphant. The work to be done, in order to restore 
peace and save the republic, yas the total abolition of 
slavery. Butat the time of Mr. Lincoin’s inaugura- 
tion in 1861, how many, outside of the small band of 
Abdolitionists, saw or were willing to admit that sla- 
very and the rebellion were simply cause and effect, 
and, therefore, no quarter must be given to the former 
if the government would see confederate treason over- 
thrown ? What encouragement did the President find 
in the prevailing sentiment of the North—ay, even of 
his own party—to warrant him in going then, or at 
any subsequent period, one step faster thar he did in 
the way of emancipation ¢ Not that he wasa trimmer, 
or timidly disposed, or unwilling to assume grave re- 
sponsibilities or perform unpleasant duties with alacri- 
ty ; bat only that he was largely enddWed with sense 
to perceive that no decree of his, if either far in ad- 
vance or hotly in defiance of Tux PEOPLE’s wiLt, 
could avail anything ; especially in such a feverish 
state of things, when the very elements were melting 
with fervent heat. He knew that though in the Elec. 


Bell 39, and Douglas 12, yet at the polls he only re. 


946,950, whose party leanings were entirely with the 
South. Was that to be strongly entrenched? Was 
that a working power in such a crisis? Wag it not a 








save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if 





fore under the Constitution, he threatened them, if 


nual message to Congress only one month prior to the 


be that no man ever did so large a business on so 
small a capital in the service of freedom and humanity 
as Abraham Lincoln. 
See what was done at the session of Congress prior 
to his inauguration, and terminating on the 4th of 
March, 1861 :— 

“ Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
"$8 assenibled, (two-thirds of both Houses concur- 
ring,) That the following article be proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which, when 
ratified by three-fourths of said Legislatures, shall be 
valid, to all intents and purposes, as a part of the said 


Constitution, namely : 
ARTICLE 12. No amendment shall be made to the 


Constitution which will authorize or give to Congress 
the power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including that 
of persons held to labor or service by the laws of said 
State.” 
This humiliating and iniquitous resolution was 
adopted in the House of Representatives, then largely 
Republican, by the strong vote of 133 to 65—more 
than two-thirds in its favor! It was also adopted in 
the Senate by a two-thirds vote—24 to 12. 
Less than three weeks before Mr. Lincoln’s inaugu- 
ration, in the Peace Conference of the several States 
assembled at Washington, it was voted, (9 to 8) Rhode 
Island in the affirmative—* When any territory north 
or south of the parallel of thirty-six degrees and thirty 
minutes, within such boundary as Congress may pre- 
scribe, shall contain a population equal to that required 
for a member of Congress, it shall be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States, 
with or without involuntary servitude as the Consti- 
tution of such State may provide.” The following 
was also adopted (12 to 7): f 
“Section 7. Congress shatl provide by law that 
the United States shall pay to the owner the full value 
of his fugitive from labor, in all cases where the mar- 
shal or other officer whose duty it was to arrest such 
fugitive was prevented from doing so by violence or 
intimidation, from mobs or other riotous assemblages, 
or when, after arrest, such fugitive was rescued by 
like violence or intimidation, and the owner thereby 
deprived of the same; and the acceptance of such 
payment shall preclude the owner from further claim 
to such fugitive.” 


Such was the pro-slavery sentiment and purpose of 


the country presented to Mr. Lincoln, even by his own 
political party, when he entered upon his official 
duties, with the Southern confederacy in full opera- 
tion, its corner-stone resting upon the doctrine “ that 
the negro is not equal to the white man; and that sla- 
very, subordination to the superior race, is his natural 
and normal condition.” What hope was there that 
the country could be saved # 

Even then, however, our noblest bard of freedom— 
Joun GreEENLEAF Wuittier—could encouragingly 
sing :— 

* Yet o’er the blackness of the storm 
A bow of promise bends on high, 


And gleams of sunshine, soft and warm, 
Break through our clouded sky. 


East, West, and North, the shout is heard, 
Of freemen rising for the right: 

Each valley hath its rallying word— 
Each hill its signal light. 
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On the 12th of July, in an interview with the 


Lincoln besought them to “consent to substantial 


toral College he received 180 votes, Breckinridge 72, | scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God 


ceived 1,857,610 votes ; Douglas 1,265,976 ; Breckin- | bondmen in two hundred and fifty years of unrequited 
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O’er Massachusetts’ rocks of grey 

The strengthening light of freedom shines, 
Rhode Island's Narraganset Bay, 

And Vermont’s snow-hung pines ! 


From Hudson's frowning palisades 
To Allegbany’s laureiled crest, 

O’er lakes and prairies, streams and glades, 
It shines upon the West.” 

Nevertheless, it was not until eighteen months after 
the war was declared—eighteen months of hope de- 
ferred, and expectation blasted, and victory indefinite- 
ly postponed—blood flowing like water, but in vain— 
that it was deemed safe or expedient to strike a deadly 
blow at the root of the rebellion, by abolishing slavery 
throughout the Confederate States. The Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation of January 1, 1863, was the turning 
point of the struggle. From that day the doom of 
Rebeldom was sealéd—‘“ the stars in their courses 
fought against Siscra ’’—the tide of victory was turned 
against the enemy with constantly augmenting power 
—and the nation, rising from its abasement, heard 
with trembling and awe a voice from heaven, saying 
—‘TI will sprinkle cleau water-upon you, and ye shall 
be clean: from all your filthiness, and from all your 
| idols, will I cleanse you. AndI will put my spirit 
within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and 
| ye shall keep my judgments, and do them. And ye 
shall dwell in the land that I gave to your fathers ; 
and I will call for the corn, and will increase it, and 
lay no famine upon you. Then shall ye remember 
your own evil ways, and your doings that were not 
good, and shall loathe yourselves in your own sight, 
for your iniquities, and for your abominations. Not 
for your own sakes do I this, saith the Lord God, be 
it known unto you; be ashamed and confounded for 
yourown ways, O house of Israel! In the day that I 
shall have cleansed you from all your iniquities, I 
will also cause you to dwell in the cities, and the 
wastes shall be builded. And the desolate land shall 
be tilled, whereas it lay desolate in the sight of all 
that passed by. And they shall say, This land that was 
desolate is become like the garden of Eden; and the 
waste, and desolate, and ruined cities are become 
fenced, and are inhabited. I the Lord have spoken it, 
and will do it.” 

“ Upon this act,” said President Lincoln, “ sincerely 


stitution upon military necessity, I invoke the consid- 
erate judgment of mankind, and the gracious favor of 
Almighty God.” That favor has.since been shown in 
a marvellous manner, and that judgment pronounced 
in strains of hosannah. For while ‘‘ the deep damna- 
tion of his taking off” has powerfully affected the im- 
agination and shocked the sensibilities of Christendom, 
it never would have found such expressions of grief 


cause of universal freedom. This, this alone it is 
that has sent an electrie thrill through the world, 
drew millions of weeping mourners around his bier as 
with imposing solemnities it passed from the national 
capital through thronging cities and towns to distant 
Illinois, and will give him immortal historic renown. 
From the hour he put his signature to that Proclama 
tion, he no longer stumbled in the dark, but began to 
grow in grace and in knowledge—to be animated by a 
conviction that he was to be an instrument in the 
hand of God to bring about great and glorious ends— 
to feel strong in his purpose to make no compromise 
with the dark spirit of slavery. His own solemuly 
repeated pledge is the sublimest inscription that can 
be chiselled upon his monument or affixed to his 
statue *-“T shall not attempt to retract or modify the 
Emancipation Proclamation, nor shall I return to 
slavery any person who is free by the terms of that 
Proclamation, or by any of the acts of Congress. If 
the people should, by whatever mode or means, make | 
it an Executive duty to re-enslave such persons, an- 
other, and not I, must be the instrument to perform 
it.” His last official utterance, too, on this subject, in 
his grandly phenomenal inaugural address on the 4th 
of March last, is worthy to be written in starry letters 
upon the sky :—‘If we shall suppose that American 
Slavery is one of those offences which, in-the Provi- 
dence of God, must needs come, but which, having 
continued through His appointed time, He now wills 
to remove, and that He gives to both North and South 
this terrible war as the woe due to those by whom 
the offence came, shall we discern there is any depar- 
ture from those divine attributes which the believers 
in a living God always ascribe to him? Fondly do 
we hope, fervently do we pray that this mighty 
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